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inlste’ Waftar Schéel (left arid Potlsh Premier Jozef Cyranklewloz in 
ا ا و‎ , (Photo: AP) 


dom to negotiaté and sign tr 
e a fiat 4 [gn treaties yh 
` Obviously no one'sériGusly expects that 
çone of the: tauntries allled.to the Şoviet 
Uni or'this West WwlabUsd til freetloni 
Of moveıment to step out of line and call 
its own tune, 

These separate moves by the Federal 
Republic and the communist tates of 
the East, far from hampering .the arms 
limitations talks between the major pow- 
r8, are more likely to help them along 
the way. 

The idea of a European security con- 


Continued on page 2 


Warsaw 


cerning the fixing of relations bet 
the East Bloc and he West. 0 


. Leading politicians lq, the Wert wait. 


E pêacê treaty to be signe 
etwëeh this-cpüuntry’ arid’ tffecotriiii! 
States in the East, 2 ê ena 
„On, the other hand ihe communist 
States of the East wera expected to move 
ا‎ following the directives that were 
ssued in Moscow for the solution of 
relations between West and East, 

Instead of this both sides. have moved 


virtually Off their own bat in the question 


of making friendly gestures towards thoir 
neighbours. This country and the various 
satellites of Russia: have used their free. 


:Bonn’'s Foreign Mi 


A WEEKLY. REVIEW OF THE. GERMAN PRESS. 


recognised as the 
i western frontier of 


Although the’ only German frontler 


with Poland is that of the German : 


Democratic bie Warsaw was never 
content with this treaty signed by the 
communist overlords of the eastern part 


of this country. The Poles had always . 


called for a clear definition of the Federal 
publics attitude to the frontler ques- 
on. 

This declaratijon has now been made 
inasmuch as the Federal Republic is 
empowered to speak on questions of 
intemational law. 

The Federal Republic has spoken out 

, and done so unambiguously; the Polish 
government has accepted this, 

It would be vastly overestimating the 
powers of our policies to consider i as 
a fundamental change of the policies 
affecting thé rèst of the world. 
` The Federal Republio is and remains in 
the Western Alliance and this new treaty 
hasbeen: conoludéd‘wIthi’tlıe apjitdal of 


oaur.allies,. . ا‎ 

Thé People’s apie of Poland re- 
mains a member ofthe Warsaw Pact and 
in the. treaty with Bonn the same funda- 
mental principles were adhered to as 
applied on the question of Poland’s 
ا‎ when the Moscow Treaty was 
signed. 

overtheless in this bilateral treaty 
between Bonn and Warsaw there has been 
a change in procedure, which for two 
decades has applled to all matters con- 


Scheel negotiations usher in era 
of reconciliation with Poland 


Republic’s side, 


there ,ls „a reservatlor on the .Fedoral 
“As a result of thi trogty the Federal 
Republic gains new prestige. At long last 
our desire for reconciliation with our 
-neighbours,in the East haş been ex pressed 
,ifî concrete . terms, and the room for 
i of 1 the E Republic's 
plomatjc service within Eastern Euro 
has been extended. ا‎ 
„„ Recognition of the Qder-Nelsse line 
partly emanded by Moscow and partly 
fought for to give the Poles a. sensé of 
ا‎ ily, o E One of. the. greatest 
tacles .qn . Bonn'ş, route to better 
Telations with the East. 0 er 
: Now that this obstacle has been over. 
come positive effects in the relationship 
of the Federal Republic to other Iron 
Curtain countries must and will mater- 
lalise, e و‎ 
`. tis painful for us that these adcantages 
wan only be gained’ by surrendering 
former German ‘territories and partic- 
ularly so hoe who once lived there, 
years liave passed siqce ‘the War 
was lost. There have been 0 deézades of 
vain attempts to bring’ about’. improve- 
mênts in the decisiéns of the victorious 
powers and in the zecegnition that, the 
situation. between West: and: East would 
nevèr be-ailowod to develop into a serious 
conflictıin the heart of Europe.about the 
questiottiof the Oder-Neigse line, .: .. 
.. Facèd" with ‘these realities we .had iû 
Continued on pege 2 


But 25 


the com) oletion. of the normalisation 
` process. There are :psyohol 


0 cal barriers 
n both peoples thfown up by the past, 


‘Thera was the: horrific work .of destruc- 
Hon carried :out by .Nazi Germany,.ıhe 
expulsion of the Poles and the bitter logs 


.of their homeland..,.. ..,...' 
' ‘The. cleft that has been opened up 
between the two peoples as a result of 
these events will only be closed at a.very 
slow rate. . 2 


The present-day “realities” 0f whieh 
talk. in Warsaw oan 


Warsaw and Bonn hive certain duties 


connected: with ° these alliances which 
must be respected for the sake of both 
sides. Thus it will be .the duty of both 
governments ‘to féel their way carefully 
towards those spheres in which agreement 
and cooperation wil] be possible, 


In different ways, however, ‘the treaty 
ves. Warëaw. ‘anid Bonn iminediste 
land.now. has an assurance in black and 


white fromthe Fedéral Republic that its 
frontiers ate guaranteed even 


through 


«there was so much 
also provide barriers to. normalisation ‘of 
relations. Poland-and the Federal Repub- 
lic. haye differing -social systems. and 
belong to a different. system. of alliances. 


GE relationships with Poland are 
particularly important for us, It 4s a 
cornerstone of our policies: towards the 
East. Reconciliation with the East is our 
moral and political duty,” This is Chan- 
celior Willy Brandt's strategy and he has 
now taken the first step along the road to 
fulfilling it. و‎ 
- The two Foreign Ministers Walter Scheel 
and Stefan Jedrychowski haye initialled in 
Warsaw “the treaty for providing the bases 
for normalisation of relations between the 
People's Republic of Poland and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany," 
Now the consequences of the negotia- 
tions between Bonn and Warsaw cul- 
minating in this treaty must be weighed 


up. a 

The title of the treaty is complicated 
enough and the programme of plans 
connected with the new treaty ls likely to 
be every bit ascomplicated.  .,. , 

The preamble and five articles of the’ 
treaty sign and seal the reşult :of long; 
difficult negotiations. between’ the (wo 
countrles, . 


.- The signing of the treaty which will 


soon follow the initialling does not signal 


Polish Treaty ends quarter 
century of enmity 


26 November 1970 -No, 4. 


The question of financing this 
which was likely to cost 120,000 
even if the furnishing were modest 
quickly solved when the 1,090 Tug 
decided that they would no longer tak 
part in office outings if the money th. 
saved went towards tlie mosqüe, 

This raised 55,000 Marks within tug 
years. So impressed were tlie found; 
bosses that they have decided to proyii ا‎ 
the rest. Hamburg, 3 December 1970 

In spring 1970 the foundations xj Ninth Year - No. 451 - By air 
dug and the building of conrete and wau] 
began to rise. Tlie minaret is construc 
of steel tubing: The chief mullah cally 
faithful from the four Turkish hoj 
through a megaphone. 1 

The interior and exterior of the mou: 
is in’ green, the Prophet’s colour, îk 
prayer hall has wall-to-wall green cam 
ing. A large green curtain separates tl 
women from the men (166 Turks f) 
with their families in Allendorf), ' 

A fountain for washing the feet (mu 
producéêd in this country) guarantees ti 


Ts signing of the treaty between the 
‘the Prophet’s commandments are adh} ÎÛ Federal ا‎ of Germany and the 
to. The Turks welcome their Gam Pople’s Republic of Poland is not an 
colleagues in the mosque as long ss ik} occasion for unbounded jubilation. 
Islamic custonıs are kept. It is forbldiz . It does not mean that we have at long 
to enter the mosque wearing shoes, | lst undone all the harm that came from 
The interior was designed almost er Hitler's attack on Germany’s eastern 
clusively by the Turks themselves. uighbour in September 1939, 
" Werner Reuber reports: “The fimj If does mean, however, that this coun- 
helped out wlıerever it could. For i IY has come a second step closer to 
stance, we put one of our workshops conciliation with the nations of eastern 
their disposal complete with machinery) E 
.chinery.” Fi the treaty for tho mutual 
Twice a day the mullah calls lk RIunciation of the threat and use of 
-followers of the Prophet and the mou) rce u 12 August 1970 by the 
is without doubt the best attended plr] federal blic and the Soviet Union in 
of worship in the town. This is a dl Moscow thls treaty, the first step along 
indication to other German firms empipj ê Way. to normalisation of relations 
ing foreign workers that Gasterl wih , Was an obvlous consequence 
canuot liye on bread alone but negd tok] ® policies for detente between the 
able to live up to tlıeir customs #| Feral Repubtic and the communist East 


traditions. Walter Gute | ® 
° Ê life asieı 
(STUTTOARTER ZEITUNG, 29 October Î piy will be 9 0 1 : پیا 4 ا‎ 
ا‎ ao oF f OE, and now see 
rospect’ of fulfilling. their wish to 
wê to the e Republic hd be- 


٤ again. 
The great poet of the Polish language, 
lan » Wrote a prayer in the last 


7 ier OOO UILIILwULmTLn 


IN THIS ISSUE 


|| e first flve. pages of this Issue of THE 

| FRMAN TRIBUNE are devoted to the 

1 0 leading up to the initlalling of tha 
1 : ty between this country and Poland on 
. | BNovember 1970 in Warsaw. An official 
lieion of the text of the treaty İs also 


ENCE 

| Professor Manfred Elgen's new 

| fiwores could lead to advances - 
ا‎ utlonary research 

` [fOMMERCIAL AFFAIRS 


. Î Pehambers of trade end com- 
ا‎ much of a good 


Pages 8 
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٣ LTH RESORTS 

.. | orth Sea and Baltic spas 
5i1 paslas winter holdays 
e SHSNIBSUOIOUSHURIFOEOUOOHOUESIYUIIUIINUN 

E an abyss might open between his 
e he evil neighbour e 
0 up and only now 
Mheginning to close, ~0 

epilcs u 


Î point öut that very Jittle 


Page 14 


1 i „as a result of the 
2 NOE ت‎ the question of frontiers is 
E ` “.. Great Britain: “ ret "by jt was at first a right 
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2 1 


Hel. by East Berlin in the 
1 With Warsaw . . on 
RE 
1 : an peo; 
he Oder.Neisse line should finally be 
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Allgemeine lsa must. İn a country ofmany famous newspapersits aulhor- 
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The muezzin summons the faithful 
‘to Allendorf’s mosque 


38 per cent of its staff four hostels, each 
of which has a prayer room. 

Herr. Reuber recalls: “At first the 
question of religion was quite difficult. 
The workers brought their prayer mats 
with them to the factory floor, 

“When noon struck or the sun went 
down they would.down tools, stop their 
machines, roll out the prayer mats and 
start to pray. This went on until the head 
of the Telamic religion in Istanbul an- 
nounced that foreign workers in thig 
country were excused the full rigours of 
their religion. From then on the Turks 
only had to pray. at the requisite times if 
they, were not on shift,” 

Winter's Turks ‘come almost exclusively 
from the historic reglon of East Anatolia, 
where the Koran is obeyed almost to the 
letter, In their new home they lacked a 
religious centre where they could meet, 

In the spring of 1968 at the works 
committee meeting ‘thiree plans were put 
forward for discusslort, 

Firstly it was suggested that a café 
should be built for the Turks, secondly 
someone suggested building a mosque and 
thirdly it was proposed to build a café 
cunt mosque, 

After. a short discussion the third idea 
was thrown out since it was considered 
unseemly to combine a place of worship 
with a place of amusement. 

In a straight vote between the café and 
mosque the latter received ninety per 
cont of the votes, 


Unfortuuately local German inhabitants 
are not foo keen to have the wonders of 
the East on their doorstep. The mosque is 
surrounded by detached and semi-detach- 
ed houses and thê people who live 'in 
them have already complained several 
times to the foundry that the muezzin 
has been disturbing their peace. 

Werner Reuber, 40, a sales director of 
the firm which employs 2,900 men in all 
has treated the complaints calmly. “The 
locals don't get in a pty when the 
church bells ring!” he said. 

One of the locals retorted: “There’s a 
bit of difference between church bells 
and this warbling from tle 1,001 Nights”. 

The managers of the foundry feel sure 
that the problem will solve itself when 
local residents get used to the mosque 
and the muezzin. “It's all new to them,” 
‘Herr Reuber sald, “the mosque was only 

consecrated on 18 October.” 

At the consecration ceremony Islamic 
custom was strictly followed and four 
fatted sheep were sacrificed. 

The history of Allendorf arid its Mo- 
hammedan po ulation began in 1963, 
when Winter’s foundry employed the first 
of its Turkish Castarbelter. 

Werner Reuber sald: “We asked around 
what nationality was best for working in 
foundries and everyone was of the 
opinion that Turks were the best foundry 
workers." 

Since then the firm has built for its 
Turkish contingent, which makes up 
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n tle township of Allendorf, near 
Marburg, in the heart of Hesse, the 
customary sound of the bells from the 
Catholic church mingle with another 
sound, which is strange to the Federal 


Republic, 

1 this 15,000-strong town there is a 
green-painted barrack building with a 
slender tower of steel tubing. Here the 
muezzin calls the followers of Allah to 
prayer. 

The touch of the Orient in the middle 
of Hesse comes by courtesy of the Fritz 
Winter iron and steel works. 

One thousand and ninety Turkish Cast- 
darbefter (migrant workers) are in the 
employ of the firm, so Fritz Winter and 
company provided themı with a mosque. 

The building cannot compare with the 
splendour of its oriental equivalents. But 
despite the external plainness of this 
Islamic temple it is a very unusual 

„building. 

Tt iş the first mosquê that has ever been 
built by a Federal Republic industrial 
concern, 80 that its workers from tle East 
could practise their religion. 

There are ihree Mohammedan lay 
priests, wlio are foundry workers by 
profession, but who combine their jo 
with the role of ınuezzin. 

They summon their fellow believers to 
worship not with bells, but with their 
voices. This task has been lightened bı 
science, however, and tlıe muezzin ampli 
fles his voice with a megaphone. 

His cry goes out at noon and at sunset, 
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After burning the midnight 
oil - the Polish agreement 


The Federal Republic Foreign Minister Walter Scheel (left) and Polish Foralgn Minister 
Stefan Jedrychowski Initialled the Polish Treaty in Warsaw on 18 November 1970 
(Phato: AP) 


As far as this country was concerned 
legal minds were still equipped with a 
number of blunt instruments left over 
from the era of the Hallstein Doctrine — 
despite the fact that political Intent had 
long since reduced them to the status of 

ossils 


The result was an attempt, made by 
State Secretary Franck and aided by his 
Swabian artfulness, to gain concéssions 
from the Poles on what, as for as Warsaw 
was concerned, was the key issue: the 
و‎ on recognition of the Oder-Nelsse 


There could no longer be any avoldin, 
the term “laid down" in this but it coul 
still be gone into in greater, detail, . . 
,POIANG, tspongdefl hy; rsprting, to. tap 
ical moves of its own that threatened nt 
times to jeopardlise the entire matter In 
hand. Yet at the same time both sidos 
were well aware that it was not a matter 
of agrcelng on a frontler line between 
Germany and Poland but of making the 
E frontler safer and moro accept- 
able. 

This paradox even characterised tle 
conversation Herr Scheel had with Polish 
Premier Josef Cyranklewicz on 9 Noven- 
ber, an hour before the Foreign Minister 
flew back to Bonn and Brussels, 

„ Although talks continüed among the 
Warsaw delcgation during the two-day 
interlude that ensued the fate of the 
negotiallons were decided elsewhere. 


With diplomatic moves having reached 


exhaustion point top-level political decl- 
sions had to be taken on both sides. 

. Deputy . Bundestag speaker .Carlo 
Schmid, Social Democratic observer on 
the Bonn delegation and a “father con“ 
fessor” whose words were not alwa 
heard with satisfaction, talked with the 
Chancellor in Bonn on' 10 November 
following .the meeting between, Willy 


„ Brandt. and. Walter Scheel and .adyacgted 


attaching, prime, importance t0, moral 
conslderatlions.. ,, E N 
` ‘Ought Bonn to break off the talks even 
if Warsaw were to remain unyielding on 
points ‘that were esseritisl as Far. as tig 
country was concerned? e TR 

The Federal gavérıment had allowed 
the" Foreign Minister a’ falr amount ‘of 
léeway..He waš given ı0 detailed instruc» 


, tlon§ as, to how thie’ frontier was to be 


described, merely being called ‘on to 
êrisure that lekal considerations were 
taken into gédount, '* i 


. He, had, However, béon, given’ fairly: 
. Contlnusd'on page 4... . , : 


.'.*ı. :Mended; af last e 


.:(Cartûon:'Frlts Wolf/KBlner Stadt-Anzajger) 


solemnly laying a wreath from the Bonn 
Federal government at the memorial, 
played a large part in increasing the 
arsaw government's limited domestic 
policy leeway. 

Two hours later on returning to the 
Polish capital Walter Scheel heard the 
good news of his party’s electoral success 
in Hesse state and did not hesitate to sa: 
in words of one syllable what he had felt 
at Auschwitz, 

“It is “ he said, “a place oe must have 
been to in order to judge. what it must 
mean for Poland to establish normal 
relations witlı the Federal Republic.” 

At the stage, he frankly admitted, no 
decisive basis had been found on cruci: 
joints, even thollgtr"ihfbtnial 
continued over tlıè wëekénd, ' 

Could the nep tiallons possibly fail at 
this late stage? Determined as both sides 
were to reach agreement, and convinced 
of thelr respective intentions on this 

oint, e olt in -a position to ا‎ 

or formal concessions from one another, 

The ‘“six-stage rocket," as the Polish 
eat spokesman put it, had gone 

nto lunar orbit and the decision to make 
a soft landing had already been made but 
it continued to circle, around: apparently 
insoluble problems of detail. 

The Poles had at all times bêéen ready to 
meet Bonn half-way in practice as regards 
allowing people of German descent to 
leave to country oncê tle treaty was 
signed and sealed. 

But they persistently refused even to 
negotiate on the subject, lot alone give 
written guarantees, and after the fourth 


round of preliminary negotiations they 
even handed back without comment a 
paper on the topic submitted by Bonn. 


THE 


He knew that the terms of the agree. 
ment would be و‎ by the over. 
whelming majority of sensible Germans 
even if they were leaked before being 
signed by the Chancellor, Willy Brandt, in 
December, 


So he suggested to the Polish Foreign 
Minister that he return to Warsaw to 
finalise the treaty draft the following 
Wednesday, 18 November, — appro- 
Py ` erıough a Lutheran religious 

oliday known as the Day of Atonement 
— by which time the treaty would be 
bound In fair copy in both languages 
ready for signing. 

Stefan Jedrychowski appreciated this 
gesture. When, at ten to five, the (wo men 
came ly and serlously down the stairs 
they looked tired but relaxed, 


There was no feeling of triumph. No 
matter how unequal moral and political 
factors may have been the determination 
to reach agreement had won the day, 


Ten days beforehand Walter Scheel had 
been tempted to indufge in diplomatic 
sleight of hand as though the agreement 
were nothing out of the ordinary, The 
ex-PRO of his Free Democratic Party, 
wlio was in Warsaw as a journalsit, 
pointedly and dramatically warned him 
against visiting Auschwitz on the day of 
the Hesse local elections, 


This visit, he was warned, would in all 
probability, indeed definitely, result in 
defeat for the Free Democrats and in due 
course to the collapse of the Bonn 
coalition with Willy Brandt’s Social De- 
mocrats. : . 

` But with political acumep that 0 a 
statésmaliko ' hote të Seheel's Rlenish 
optimism the Forcign Minister decided 
nonetheloss to pay a visit to the memorial 
to shame and horror, It did not take 
the embittered comntents made by many 
Poles at Krakow railway statlon, renarks 
such as “They didn't take us to 
Auschwitz in a buffet car,” to realise how 
iuportant the Bonn Foreign Ministers 
visit was both for tlie government in 
Warsaw and for the approval of the Polish 
general public. 


At a juncture at which the man in. the 
strcet in Poland was asking what re- 
mained to be discussed after nine months 
of preliminary talks about something as 
self evident as recognition of a frontler it 
was clear that as bitter as the termş of the 
treaty were for the Germans the Poles t00 
were finding it none too easy to reach an 
acceptabie agreement. 

The scenes Polish television was able to 
screen on the evening of 15 November 
from Auschwitz, shots of Walter Scheel 
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Chancellor Brandt's 
statement on the 

German-Poklish Treaty 

Ladies and Gentleman, felfow countrymen] 
The Treaty between the Federal Republik q 
Germany and the People’s Republi of Poigy 
is a moving document for both peoples, 

It is to close a dark chapter of 


history. Tt is to open a new one, The tineke) | N 
come to draw a Hne and start anew, 1 
hh 
DI 


More than thirty yoars have passed since ûy ا‎ E | ا‎ 
Second World War began with the Germa ا‎ PE 
ak The Polish people Iıad to endure unty T™ alace where negotiations between 
The War and ita consequences have lnpoq | he Polish and Federal Republic dele- 


were held is at the end of a 


1 ifices both 
e O Now 1i lo rti CO S| desse in Warsaw. On the evening of 14 


Germans too. Now it is a matter of sheplgı 


° peaceful future for our two ceountrles oJ | Hovember it seemed as though the lights 


peoples. 

Those who have lost relatives, those who lm 
been deprived of their homeland will fût 
hard to forget. Akl we others must underttal 


sere going to stay on all night. 
Were the seventeen members of the 
bonn on a the Crier Poles 
sho gathered together round the 
یاچ ا وا‎ qnference table for the final and decisive 
countrymen who have bean expelled fron (¢ | und of talks to succeed in “bringing to 
native homes, not to persist In blttemess buts | is end an anguishing historical epoch”? 
1ook ahead to the future. 
It means a great deal that many familiss xor| 
have {he prospect of receiving in thelr nlf 


he emerged from a word 

relatives from wiıom they have been soparstel| igh 

for 8, and that it should bo poy] 1 private with Stefan Jedrychowski, his 

for then 0 relat م‎ bictrplaces an gı hiish opposite number, 

their ancestors ormer . A virtually finished draft of both the 
Tam İn favour of the Treaty with the Peoll| ıeaty and accompanying documents had 


Republic of Poland bocnuse It creates fw 
foundation for a peaceful future. It offer 
tho chanco for understanding and cooperatik 

To the Polish poople tlio Troaty gives (| 
assurance that thoy can live ‘within sem! is 
boundaries, And as far as we aro concereill “We cannot leave before clarlfying this 
should enable ت‎ ip o ase 1 . matter," a spokesman for the 
lorce to be app’ o . oreign Office commented. 

rhether, aS we 
Only Miiary wl aw e lt was getting or for two a.m. before 


thls will mark the beglaning of real reca 
tlon such as, in 0 have fortumuly | ¢ freezing journalists and cameramen 
achieved with our neighbour France. mo were still waiting in a huddle outside 

The Treaty does not of course mean f j ulding wore allowed Ixıto a room oi 
retrospectlvo legltimation of injustice. Ié ds first r immediately under the 


kena made but bones of contention 
mained, including one that was partic- 
vrly tricky as far as Poland was con- 
ried, , 


Seton, not mean the Justification of “Î gnforence roonı. 
Phat "Aren't they tlred 1” I asked 
artor of a century after they out yet” I qı 
e e o ake a Seru dttorapt at pull | MIG Foreign Ministry spokösntari- Miu 
political ond to tio clınin of injustlco. Hk, who appeared on tho stairs at twenty 
And as regards Poland's wostern frontkuhl} 0 three, “No, but thoy have laid down 
thoro can bo nolthor détonto nor socure peh} bir arms,” hc answered with a smile, 


Europe unless ~ and, by tho way, wie) Shor! 
touching tho rights of tho Four Powors sih elb ly before throe a courlcr with a 


any ~— wo proceed from f pe sped off to tlio central 
regard fo Germany ~ e Om r || vmwitteo building, whero tho lights were 
twonty-flve JOars, a ll .on in First Secretary Gomulka’s 
Té is not that, today, our natlon la sbrurf | ee, On lıls return twenty minutes lator 
roqulred to mako a saerifico, It had to mi | lo Bonn delegation withdrow to confer 
long ago a4 a consexquonco of Hitler's crime u . 
govornmont says what most 


My ن‎ 
recent ye 
this oat e E gl ij iment hend Cyrek appeared on the 


a belk Fourteen years ago as attaché i 

Cel e ag e e wll # | în ho conducted the first, isappolnt- 

tonger soparate. 1 j ke with Bonn parliamentarians, 
That is what the youth of our cowl LE clear as far as we are concerned,” 
expecta, We would wish to spare r, |" ied. . : . 

possible, the burdan of the past. We ¥ | At 340 tlie pressmen, wlio were fight. 

begin anew, for thelr sake. tiredness by engaging in a 


¢ their 
“jing debate, were asked to be quiet, 
Tbe German Tribune 


Forelgn Ministry planning de- 


early hour the walls were thin and‏ اه 
PUBLISHER!‏ . 


om : 

ıl on hour later all was indeed clear. 
normen ton e ou be Pelee per 
Kbarhard Wagner i entire treaty” was reached. 


e Oder Neisse frontier, the “course” 


ASSISTANT EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 


Was “laid down” In the 1945 

e rg im nt, .tO E the 

Alazander Anthony ued hn Article 1 of the treaty, will 

"ENGLISH LANGUAGE SUB-EDITO | in future.no longer be disputed 
و‎ Geoltrey Penny i Federal Republic of Germany, 

GENERAL MANAGER: ‘for its part is to acknowledge 


„ Helnz Relnedke 1 
Frladrich Rolnedka Verlag Gmbh 


of notes in which Bonn‏ ا 
n.‏ 
apr aa IO.‏ 


ioš' rights over Germany as 


nd also, and this was the 


Printod hy <. for Warsaw to reach, of 
Û krmgers Budi-und Verlegsduke™ r kee and sovereign will declare on 
2 Hamburg-BJankenas® n thoi treaty its readiness to allow 


1 nig ousands of Polish citizens who 


he two Foreigri Ministers 
1 0 te talks while the two 
et is coffee and cognaê 
Hende $ Eel. who had originally not 
‘î finalistig the termis of the treaty 
io êk later, after the Bavarian 
r wanted to hesitate. 


All articles whi THE GERMAN 
bliched in conpero' 
ل‎ Pla ata o feading nes 


19 November 1970). 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE : 


Text of the Treaty between the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the People’s Republic of Poland 


mio, scientific, technological, cultural and 

other relations is in thelr mutual interest. 
Article IV 

‘The present Treaty shall not affect any 

bilateral or multilateral international af- 

rangements previously concluded by 

either Contracting Party or concerning 


them. 
Article V 

The present Treaty is ajot to ratl- 
ficatlon and shall enter into force on the 
date of exchange of the instruments of 
ratification which shall take place in 
Bonn 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the Plenl- 

öotentiarles of the Contracting Parties 

ave signed the present Treaty. 

DONE at Warsaw on..... in two originals, 
each in the German and Polish languages, 
both texts being equally authentic. 


For 
Federal Republic of Germany 


For the 
People’s Republic of Poland 


Article I1 
(1) The Federal Replies of Germany 
and the People’s Republic of Poland shall 
in their mutual relations as well as in 
matters of ensuring Epa and inter- 
national security be guided by the pur- 
oses and principles embodied in the 
ا‎ of i e. e 
2) Acco: ly they „ pursuant to 
A 1 and 2 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, settle all their disputes 
exclusively by peaceful nıeans and refrain 
from any threat or use of force in matters 
affecting European and international se- 
curity and in their mutual relations. 
Article II 
(1) The Federal Republic of German: 
and the People’s Republic of Poland shall 
take further steps towards full normaliza- 
tlon and a comprehensive development of 
their mutual relations of which the 
resent Treaty shall form the solid 
oundation, 
(2). They agree that a broadening of 
thèir co-operation in the sphere of econo- 


Era of reconciliation with Poland 


There may be a certain amount of 
speculation that Bonn will have to hon- 
our this treaty with additional financial 
means. But in this case there is no legally 
backed demand for any payment by one 
state to the other, A hurried word fron! 
the Bonn government is called for to 
dispel doubts. 

oreign Minister Walter Scheel said in 
Warsaw that however much attention was 
given to a treaty between the two 
countries no document could ever replace 
tho tle betweon the Federal Republlc and 
Poland that would be forged by an 
snospher of friendship, security and 
mutual trust. 
It is to bo lıoped that theso words will 
soon become deeds.  [Jeinz Verflirth 
(Handolablatt, 18 Novombor 1970) 


Continued from page 1 

choice but to come to a mature decision 
that compromise and acceptance of the 
situation is the only answer. There is no 
point in rooting politics and diplomacy 
too much in the soils of the past and 
forgetting tlre future. 

Such ideas may prevail on tiıe domestic 
policy scene in the Federal Republic after 


„ihe initialling of’ the «treaty with Poland. 


Without first viewjng the document anid 
fj rusing the text of the tronty with 

arsaw it is emotlonel and irrational to 
appeal to Presldent Hoiriomann to block 
the treaty. 

Such action an the part of tho expollces 
is deslgned rather to exhaust an alroady 
strained domestic policy scene rathor 
than to initiate a mater-ot-faot discussion, 


The Federal Republic of Germany 


an 
the People’s Republic of Poland 
CONSIDERING that more than 25 
ears have passed since the end of the 
beeond World War of which Poland 
became the first victim and which 
inflicted great suffering on the nations of 


Europe, 

CONSCIOUS that in both countries a 
new generation has meanwhile grown up 
to hon a peaceful future should be 
secured, 

DESIRING to establish durable founda- 
tions for peaceful coexistence and the 
development of normal and good rela’ 
tions between. them, 

ANXIOUS to strengthen peace gand 
security hm Burope, 

AWARE that the inviolability of 
frontlers and respect for the territorial 
integrity and sovereignty of all States in 
Burope within their present frontiers ate 
a basic condition for peace, 

VE AGREED as follows: 
Article I 

(1) The Federal Republic of Germany 
and the People's Republic of Poland state 
in mutal agreement that the existing 
boundary line the course of wiıich is laid 
down in Chapter IX of the Decisions of 
the Potsdam Conference of 2 August 
1945 as running from the Baltic Sea 
immediately west of Swinemunde, and 

thence along the Oder River to the 
confluencê of the western Neisse Riyer 
and along the western Neisse to the 
Czechoslovak frontier, slıall constitute 
the westem State frontier of the People’s 

ublic of Poland. 

“@) They. reaffirm the inviolabilily of 
thelr existmg frontiers now and in the 
future and undertake to rapt each 
other's tarritorlal integrity without re- 
striction, 1 

°` (3) They declare that they have no 
territorial claims whatsoever against each 
other and that they will not assert sich 
claims in the future, 


were unable to considor themselves part 
of the nation as a whole. 

The situation was not much different 
from this In the Polish Republic of the 
years between the two world wars, 

The “bloc of minorities” in the Warsaw 
Bent was unacceptable to the Polish 

triots being a mixture of Germanic 
Pris peoples of Ukrainian and White 

ussila extraction and the Zionist ınove- 
ment in Palestine, Nevertheless thirty per 
cent of Polish nationals backed this bloc, 

This is ell a thing of the past, As a 
result of the Second World War Poland 
has become a national state following the 

nder of lands by the Russians in the 
ist, the exodus of Germans to the West 
and: the slaughter of most of the Jews by 
the National Socialists. ٤ 
- Memories of the past are, however, still 
alive. The Jewish popuiatian is stigmatig. 
ed if it sympathises with the Isracli state 
and the remaining Germans have not 
always dared to admit their origins, Those 
Ukrainians remaining in Poland were 
resettled. 4 

It seems likely that many Poles would 
glşdly follow , millions of, their prede- 
cessors who emigrated to America. 

. Getting on with the Poles is e 
that must bé learned. A great serıse o 
national pride and the ‘thin skin of a 
nation that was martyred makes getting 
on with the Poles a difficult rhatter, I 
requires good will and tact, Then it can 
be of value to both sides and to the cause 
of peace in Europe, 1: 0 
Immanuel Birnbaum - 
(Silddeutehs Zeitung, 


Polish Treaty 
ends enmity 


greater freedom of individual countries is 
the United States’ need to be freed from 
large-scale commitments in Europe, 

Even those opponents of the present 
Bonn government in this country cannot 
seriously deny that Willy Brandt and 
Walter Scheel are taking full advantage of 
this extra freedom of movement. 

| The Jozef Cyrankiewicz and Stefan 
Jêedrychowski government is also sailing 
through the green light, Moscow has 
the Poles the go-ahead to come .fo a 
Ri settlement with the Federal 

public offitsown bat. 

‘In negotiations with this country the 
only time when the Poles felt themselves 
în any way was when they saw their 
„own national interests in any way jeo- 
pardised, Inot when ‘they considered that 
they must tioad warily ' for. fear of 
thelr giant 


slepping lon the toes of 
neighbour in the Bast, ...  : 
' The greatest difficulty that the Polish 


, Megotiators axperienced was in the ques- 


tion of rights to ex-Germans in 
their midst to return to their homelands, 
.' Historical factors affect the question of 
resetilement of those . people living in 
Poland who .still feel in their heart of 
heacts that they ase Germans.  ! .. i 

` .. The.old:Polish Republio was before the 


anting 


partition’ a. State containing: rnany .na- . 


. Honallties, Many .of those who.lived there 
dl ا‎ 


ISAS 


Continued from page 1 

forence is likely to be promoted by being 
unburdened of matters of conflict be- 
tween the Federal Republic and Poland, 
the Federal Republic and Czechoslovakia 
and the victorious powers in Berlin, with 
the Soviets ofie side of ihe Wall and the 
British, French’ and Americans on the 
other, 1 ‘FF o i 

If Ihtef-Gernan rivalries arid enmî 
can also be swept out of the way this will 
be ‘another ‘major bartler removed from 
thé path towards a European security 
conference, 2 e 

Peoplê ' are no Ioriger thinking of a 
Butopean seturlty cohference as the 
openûg blow’ of û Bitter’ battle’ for’ a 
stable situation in the Continênt, It is 
now being considered as the crown 
glory of ali the efforts;now successful; 't 
solve :the individual. problems of : the 
Cûntinent,' This is surely .a morê realistic 
attitude, ' : e 

Ths main yardstick for a judgment of 
this kind must be the results expectetl of 
plans. .tq-secure peace within Burope by 
remaying Iocaliged onmitles; In addition 


to. this there is algo, the greater freedom of 
movement.’ of ..the individual member 


ت 
Timetable of an agreement‏ 


ALL NIGHT SITTING CLINCHES THE DEAL 


Federal Republic Foreign Minister, Walter Scheel, answering journalists’ questions 


(Phota! dpa) 
Memories of 
the past 


he timê in Warsaw’s Foksal Palace was 

12,30, the date 18 November. For- 
elan Minister Walter Scheel had jsut 
initlalled the agreement between Poland 
and the Federal Republic, The faces of 
those standing around were serious. For- 
eign Minister Stefan Jedrychowski shook 
hands cordially with Georg Ferdinand 
Duckwitz, the former State Secretary. . 

„Beside me stood a journalist from 
Carna Py the me of Szumowski. He 
muttered something at, thig, point, ,10- 
vel the Partisan e P 5, lana! 
aid pût it’ rit Hi péKêE. THEW aS Hore 
than a Picture, this was an avowal. : 
„Î had been in this city exactly 27 years 
ago — as a wounded soldier returning 
from. the Eastern front Tho ambularıce 
carrying me from the train station. to the 
military hospital in the western suburbs 
of the town came under the fire of Polish 
machine guns. ا‎ 

Szumowski and I now have a lot to talk 
about along with Czeslaw Pllichowskl, the 
head of the central commission for the 
investigation of Nazi crimes, We spoke of 
those times during August and September 
1944 when it seemed aş if hell had 
invaded the city. 

A Polish colleagues drovè nıe to Wola, a 
working-class suburb in the’ west of 
Warsaw. Twenty-six. years ago the. blood 
flowed along Wlaska Street. The church 
still stands along with the cemetary and 
the. old fortifications dating, from, the last 
century. All. these sites served as a place. 
of gruesome killing, . ا‎ 
. We were passing along the East bank of 
the Wisla at the time, travelling north- 
wards to erd off a Ruan There 
Was an inferno to our left. The sun shone 
but the skies. were black... , ڊ.‎ 

In ftont of the ‘church Gai: be, seen 
graves datliig from the Polish Insurrection 
of 1831, the graves of those who fell in 
1939’ and thé mass graves of 1944. The 
history of Poland is a chaln of oppression 
md hpalngi O 

.I went back’ into the town and met 
colleague . Szumiowskl once again. I 
couldn't think of the right thing to say, 
but Szumowski could: ' Bettina von 
Arnim, Romanticism and more, 

Yes Szumnowskil tells me; there were 
times when Poles and Germans’ worked 
together ‘profitably. But I also think of 
the Germans from Danzig and Breslau, the 
present-day Gdansk and Wroclaw: 

Szumowski shook my hand and stared 
into my eyes. “Comes back soon," he said, 
„wê must have a longer ¢onversation,” 
Gutalde م‎ us was waiting to take me to 

airport, i 3 ۳ 
E " (andelsbtatt; O EOF 0) 


prlor to the inltialling of the Pallsh Treaty 


Republic meanwhile jotted down the 
reasons why the final round of talks had 
lasted so long — after the working groups 
had made such great progress, the. two 
main delegations agreed to got all the 
business over in one night instead of 
meeting again later in the week, 

They lıad theh faced the laborious task 
of acting as a sort of editorial staff, 
piecing together sentences that had been 
agreed upon. At 4.16 all the texts had 
been compared and the treaty was ship- 
shape. 0 

It could have bëen initialled right away 
if it had not been for the fact that the 
notes had to reach tho Western powers. 

When dawn broke over Warsaw on 
‘Saturday miorHIHg“JDUPRAIstS” fo tHe 
“two . counttlésWeté'"SULHE HE HF"Ffe 
press bar, discussing the night's eyents, 
There was a relaxed atmosphere, people 
were freê from the pressure than had 
been affecting them for the past few 
days. , 1, ا‎ 
.There was even time for jokes. One 
Pole said that he had a piece of hot news: 
the Chinese too had recognised the 
Oder-Neisse frontier — as their own, 

Peter Sartorius 
(STUTTGARTER ZEITUNG, 
16 November 1970) 


tions from Stefan Jedrychowski? 
Gomulka is known to be an impulsive 
and, some people claim unsteady man. 

Perhaps, it was rumoured, he had 
demolished the treaty like a house of 
cards and the delegations were no longer 
piecing the varlous ا‎ together 
ut clearing the rubble from the, ground, 

Or perhaps there were difficulties in- 
volved in the phraseology of the addresses 
that the two Foreigri Ministers wished to 
give in connection with the conclusion of 
the treaty, 


Or was there disagreement on the text 
of the note to be delivered to the Western 
powers, reminding them of their rights 
and obligations regarding the Bonn- 
Warsaw Treaty? 

Whatever had happened, everybody 
thought they knew that there was, after 
all, a crisis in the negotiations, 

But the reverse was true. Things went 
even more smoothly in the Foksal Palace 
than the greatest optimists had hoped or 
than the delay suggested. . 

Even Yugoslavian Deputy Minister of 
Information Skok who happened to be 
in the ropa Hotel that night, ming- 
8 with the journalists, was no better 
informed than the reporters, one of 
whom, from Japan, kept scribbling il- 
legible ideograms that gave him the aura 
of knowing all the secrets. 


But he, like everyone else, was waiting 
for thie telephone in the corner of the 
smoke-filled room to ring. It rang at 4,50. 
The hot line to the Foksal Palace was 
established. “Negotiations ended,” was its 
çIYpklç message. 

- That was all. Informatiori, tt:was sald, 
could be . obtained at the two press 
conferences that were to be opened by 
Bonn press spokesman Ridiger von Wech- 
maf, following a political ritual. 

When von Weclımar ther stated that 
there was full agreement on a settlement 
between the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and tle People's Republic of 
Poland, the Polish jounalists applauded 
loudly. 

Their colleagues from the Federal 
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The Poles haye 


their way 


T will be some time before the val] .. 
and importance of the toughly 
tiated Bornın-Warsaw ‘Treaty can be af 


relations, such as the exchange of i 
bassadors, or whether it is indeed 
beginning of true understanding betwe 
Germans and Poles. That is the impor 
issue. : 
The feeling that it is up to us to mir 
up for the legacy bequeathed by Hitlerk 
our relations with the people of Polands 


At 4.50 on the morning of Saturday 
0 1 H4 November Walter Scheel and Stefan 
hot new, nor is it confined to any ou Jelrychowski’ shook hands for the last 


party. : 2 ine during their two weeks of talks. 
Konrad Adenauer sought a beglnningd} hey were both tired — as was only 
this process ‘as early as 1958. In 9j| miural after this long sitting in the 

Heinrich yon Brentano, advised by Ge] Foksel Palace — but they both smiled, 
Ferdinand Duckwitz, at that time BÎ Both smiles were smiles of content= 
Ministerlal director, wanted to conclu] nent. The treaty between the Federal 
non-aggression pact with Poland. Republic and Poland had been drafted, 
Unfortunately two politicians words had been found that enabled closer 

Oberlinder and Krüger who represen] tations between the two countries. 
the interests of the Germans expel The two delegations had already finisl- 
from Eastern Europe persuaded Adena gj their work on the treaty at 4 16 but 
not to put his plan into practjce. , a Jedrychowski then sant to 
That was a real pity as the Poles were or an extra thirty minutes, dis- 
that time ready na exclude the. whet) asslng with thelr closest advisers the 
ii] toric importance of the ey for the 


ion fı the tre 
ORuer question from the treaty n of the Federal Republis and 


Walter Scheel did not sign a tre) 
renouncing the use or threat of fori 
which frontiers were also mentioned, 
he had wished, Instead he signed 
frontier treaty in which the renuncisii 
of force is also mentioned. 

The Poles lave had their Way. 
goygrnment in Warsaw sees this trealf# 


OU seals qe - ی‎ 


The previous day, at least until the 
„.nOo one could have’ forecast 

dat the two delegations would progress 
ith their work so quickly, It looks as if 
sldes concentrated all their powers 

1 e Friday evening — and Saturday 


Consuming moderate amounts of beer 
Bl cognac’ and groater quantities of 
teral water and coffee, they sought. to 
ûd a solution to an awkward political 
n of recognising a frontier without 
lf, announcing reservations without 
` [bing the treaty of ail its meaning and 
human easements, withaut at 
admitting to having acted 
ly in the past. 
Reporters spending this long night In 
o press centre were reminded of tariff 
tlons and night sessions of the 
he hours passed 


ist: Hews came from the Foksal Palace tliat 
Polê meeting had twice been: interrupted 
j lervals „taken. The reason waş not 


ini |! Specula lon rife as ' journalists 
1 ein to الان ت‎ could 1 hap- 
tel fislde, At 9,30 that evening Ridi- 
F von. Wechmar, the Borin press E 
û, had announced optimistically to 
malists waiting in the Europejski 
0 negotiations would end ninety 
les after midnight. : 


the street considers us to Dê 
Germans and for this reason 4 e 
Bonn is 1 decisivê apt 
him and his government. ' `. ', 
The Poles had to make two cinet 


during the fourteen days of negotiate: 
They had -to respeot our legal Û 


"pi, originally ‘planned to create a 

secording to which. any den toler e Leaty during i 
frontlers that was to be legally bl, Î hw of tie he trety during the 
internatlonal. Jaw had to be madê l4 fûr ot week, when Schiesl had left, 
all-Ge ent at a pe2 jln j, ©, olock in the morning a walter 
N OTE ` are t club under the press 


ference. 

They too recognised that If heY 
in any other way the treaty e i 
the necessary two-thirds m40 9 
Bundestag or the approval 


` hungry journalists with a 
unr ل‎ now ,rerybody had the 
0 1 something dramatic must 


0 nt Rudiger von Wechmar had 


Western allies. RE : 
: i passed by three hours agû. 
They also had to give Wo ‘iye RCL lils have anything to do wiih 
declaration onı the humanity 1 Wedyslaw ` Goma had ref ied 


isnot yet known what ¥ DT 
wij] haye... e 


fo Rumania that morning 


practical effects this full account of the negotla- 


mans still living in Poland. 
The only thing that İS io be ae) 


1 ' ر نھان‎ Up 
ê e more n wil att i Seheêl lald 'a wreath at the 
point ‘with all:lts strength 1 0 : 4 0 the ilon who e 
e 3 ل‎ ١ 8 . 
mentary.chashes that ا فر ا‎ cindgi etratlon camp 
IE wELT, 16 Navete f i (Photo dpa) 
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Considered ¬ for the waste-paper basket 


(Cartoon! Peter Leger/Slddeutache Zeltuirg) 


published in Wefrkunde, a Federal Re- 
public periodical dealing with military 
affairs. 1 

.. But the alliance of the irreconcilable on. 
both sides had already been passed by at 
the conference table. 


- ‘Little more patience was needed either, 
Wladyslaw Gomuika returned on the 
Frlday from Rumania, not enamoured of 
but at the same time not unimpressed by 
the self-confidence of Nicolae Ceausecl, 
the Rumanian leader, whio .wished the 
Poles luck in following, as lt were, in his 
footsteps in reaching agreement witlı 
Bonn. 


Since the signature of the Bonn- 
Moscow treaty many of the domestic and 
foreign policy snags of a treaty with Bonn 
have, as far as First Secretary Gomulka iS 
concerned, become far more palatable. 


N 1 avê been-diffldult 
pa E bw potê in 
relations botween Bonn and Warsaw that 
has set in since his proposal of’ 17 May 


1969 


. Since this date the, path had been 
smoothed by stout-hoarted .and sober- 
minded diplomats: Josef. Winiewiez and 
his open minded yobnhg specjalists on 
Germany ori the oné hand and Ferdinand 
Duckwilz and a teami of obliging Bont 
diplomûts, who at the end were un- 
fortuantely without a man who had come 
to understand the Polish position late but 
better than many others, Winiewlcz’s first 
partner in Bonn, Helnricl Böx. 

All played their f in ensuring that in 
the early morning hours on 14 Novenber 
the final decisions were taken by (wo 
men of such differing political outlooks 
as Willy Biandt ind Wladyslaw Gomulka, 


. Will the treaty bridge the gp between 
the two nationg, to use Jedrychowski’s 
hrase? More efféctively ever: than the 
loscow treaty it will rid Bonn of the 


- odium of territorial claims and. it will rid 


Poland of the German nightmare ever: 
though: past evéents may not be forgotten, 

Even though the ceompAn yi docu- 
ments make no ecorıomic or financial 
provisions, Poland having renounced all 
claim to reparations in 1953, the treaty 
will relleve Poland of a burden. 

By increasing the country’s external 
security it will help to ease the domestic 
convulsions that have been generated for 
propaganda purposes and braked many a 
reform over a pst twenty years with 

' the'aid of uncertainty and mistrust, : 
In view of Poland’s many unsolved 
..economic and social problems this sense 
„of sêcurlty could, of course, give rise tû 
. fresh uncettailnty — if, for instance, 
«rapprochdment and cooperation’ were to 
i be exaggerated. ES 
. But then even the most cautlous policy 
towards the Eastern BjJoe rin the risk of 
.triggering off unintended: rections. : 
1 .Hansjakob Stehle . 


.: : 1 {DIE ZEIT, 20 November 1970) 


that this country. would ‘be prepared to 
show good will on Article I if they were 
at least to acknowledge the fact of Bonn’s 
exchange of notes with the Alles and at 
long last to make some progress on the 
“humanitarian” issue, < 

Viewed from the outside what now 
happened appeared to be contradictory. 
That afternoon Polish government 
spokesman Poleszczuk surprised the 
100-odd journalists in the press centre af 
the Europejski Hotel with a sharply- 
worded declaration that some foreign 
newspapers were artificlally and demago- 
gically reporting rumours of a German 
minority in Poland, reports that in their 
bad taste called to mind memories of 
1939. 


With an attack exaggerated to this 
extent, the tactical reasons behind whiclı 
few of those و‎ expected. to 
appreciate, «ther Polisli.goveriment rari, a 
serlous risk of provoking further dis- 
cussion of the topic In, the press, which 
can hardly have been its intention. 


Both sides .were niready backpedalling, 
though, as tho prompt rejoinder by Bonn 
Foreign. Office spokesman Brunner show-= 
ed. Almost as though lie had been walling 
for his cue Herr Brunner objepted to the 
term “German. minority" as lt was. a 
“collective expression with a justifiably 
negaliye undertone in view of, past 
events.” It was, he. sald, a. matter of 
“agreeing qn a regulation of individusl 


iristances,” . 


Easing restrictions on minorities 


çéncluded, io0;" hé calmly commented 
to Journalists gt another reception in the 
Bristol the following evening. ا‎ 


It was already clear that Walter Scheel 
would be leaving for Bavaria that week- 
end and could not finalise the treaty draft 
beforehand. Polish journalists who were 
lnaware of the turn affairs were taking 
were’ well-nigh outraged. by. what they 
tonsfdşred to, be further delaying tactics, 
i “Why are, you, 40 ii! atlent? " Deputy 
Foreign Minister Josef Winiewiez asked at 
a Polish press conference, “We have waited 
For 22 years: Another week. is ‘neither 
here nor there! We-fully understand the 
political position the other side is in,” 
° So: it. was that impatient Polish jour. 
nalists wrote leaders for the Friday papers 
telling. on the :general public’ to be 
palent. Zolnierz. Wolnosci," the 


ally, was’ alone caljing to mind, o 1 


November, those péoplg. in the Federal 
Republic “who .arè ` not’. resigned (to 
renouncing territorial claims), . 


j; The-army papér, of course, has 1 

feared loslng hê accustomed enemie i 
û welcoms opportunity. for thie’ er 
had beer provided by # polntlesg-article 


&bout-. paramilitary education in- Poland -.. -.... 


The Polish 
` agreement 


Continued from page 3 
detailed instructions on the humanitarian 
concesslons that must be gained. Would 
the Chancellor now Intervene in the 
negotiations over and above the Cabinet 
decision? 


Willy Brandt did not want to be 
accused by Foreign Office officials of 
havi reverted his country’s profes- 
sional diplomats from exhausting every 
last opportunity of gaining ground by 
negotiation. 


Despite the critical junclure he imposed 
no further restrictions on the Foreign 
Ministers freedom of decision, con- 
tenting himself with authorising Herr 
Sehet to make the following point to the 
Poles. : 


° What usa, they were to be asked, would 
a treaty be that satisfied all their require- 
ments and made ‘no mention of exit 
permits but would, at tlre same time, 
mean thé downfall of the Brandt-Scheel 


government? 


The two-day break was put to good use 
In Warsaw too. Even before First Se- 
cretary Gomulka left for a tlıree-day state 
visit to Rumania the Polish politbureau 
had come to realise that although it might 
not be difficult it would be urdesirable 
and fraught with repercussions for Polarrd 
morally to line up against the wall the 
first Bonn government ever prepared to 
persuade people in the Federal Republic 
to accept the consequences of the lost 
war, a War lost in moral terms too. 


.” Child * Warsaw’ dffard to miss this 
‘opportunity? Haw inıportant. fi com- 
rison was ihe unrest that might resült 
tom the departure of people who wanted 
to leave Poland for a confusion of reasons 
— economic, family and nationality? 


„ “I's İn the bag,” {he Bonn delegation 
reckoned, after the decisive. .cconfldential, 
talk betwecn Jedrychowsk! and Scheel 
folowing the latter's return to Warsaw, on 
11 November. 

„In, the meantime this country had also 
secured uniformly obl responses 
from the three Western Allies (whose 
viewpoints had originally varied slightly). 

. The. Poles were given ,{o understand 


` Easing ‘öf'éxit restrictions. for a certain 
urbar of pêrsons e a been iir 
tloned in: passing by the Polish govern- 
Ret po EG : 
„. This was pretty well the way matters 
had. progressed at’ the conference table, 
Fof' mote than ;an' hoür Foreign Minister 
Jedrythowski had’ vehemently couhteréd 
the slightest sUspiclon that’ he might havê 
any intention of dealing with an allegêd 
minority problém while at the ¥ame time 
building '.a:ı.bridge ıto : the concession 
without: which-. the treaty . would: have 
amounted to political:suicide on the part 
Ny Brandt and اا‎ û 

j. TRAE samê evening while paying Walter 
Soheel. a yfslt af. he Brisrol Hote! the 
Polish .Foreiğn, ier talked. ih . an 
afterlinner speech, of the. fortficoming 
ood-neighbourly; relations between Po- 

and and thie Felléral Republic, of Ger- 
many (this was the first time he had éyer 
used’ this 'country’$’ full ” and correct 
designation). . . ا‎ 

His words were #0 cordial that an 

tihinformed observer might well ' have 
gained the impression that the treaty of 
which he was Feral ding the. home straight 
was already past the post, . ا‎ 
- “Basically the. treaty Jas already been 
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Sun Ra and his Intergalactic Research Orchestra at the Berlin Jazz Festlval 
(Photo: Ilse Buhs}) 


Good ideas but little more 
at Kassel Music Festival 


others can hardly be brought into a 
sensible context with today’s musical 
Ffuctian. The opus perfectum has now 
een called into question after always 
being the goal of all creative art, l'art 
pour l'art no longer lias any sense and the 
modern has become the basis for every 
modern work. The result is the desire to 
return to what is described as the original 
condition. This“ceuld-be"* the “"startitig 
point for the developmerit Of new ‘rtitiê 
trends, 

At any rate the two speakers did not 
exclude the posslbility, as much as they 
deplored the change in musical philo- 


soph 

hile Kurt Fischer made a. frantic 
effort to be up to date, Rudolf Stephan 
adopted a harshly conservative yiew tliat 
he would not have beerı expected to hold, 

But aS he warned against taking over 
traditional concepts without thinking 
them over, as he showed that the Inter- 
woven functions of a musician as botlı a 
follower and surveyor of new principles 
werê of decisive importance for what we 
call tradition and as he attacked unfair 
judgements by stating that these early 
works may be preparing the way for 
greater achievements, he did turn out to 
be a true progressive, 

He mentioned one example of his view, 
Haydn is not given the appreciation he 
deserves though he is valued as the 
precursor of Mozart and Beethoven. 

Every work of art that does not 
represent a pirnacle of achievement can 
1 0 important agent in the development 
ofart. 
` This is anı interesting theory; Jt is oni 
regrettable that the Kassel Music Feet) 
thwarted any further discussion by Hmit- 
ing activities .to too fêéw speeches by 
people who knew what they are talking 
about and by not allowing enough time 
fot the subject, 

Music was not given suitable treatment 
elthêr. This aspect of the subject should 
have been reflected in interpretatlorıs as 
was the caso with Cerd Albrecht for 
Diy: Helmuth Rilling for Reger’"s 
Vater Unser and the Gawrllof-Palm-Kon- 
tarsky trio for Busoni, Ives and Reger, 

This was not however the case with 
Ruhland’s Capella arıtlqua and the prable. 
matic j oamance of Monteverdi's Sf 
Mary Vespers, 

. „Kassel's Music Festival always has good 
ideas but, unfortunately, once they are 
pursued they get bogged down half way. 

HE ron Lewipskl 

(CHRIST UND WELT, 13 Noveriber 1970} 


assel’s Music Festival has nothing at all 

to do with the usual type of festival, 
though it could be described as a working 
festival. In Kassel the members and guests 
of the “International Circle for Music” 
are confronted with musical philosoph 
which is very unpopular here as it tends 
to spoil the enjoyment felt at listening to 
music, 

Three short talks.. and. an..abortive 
discussion dealt with’ thie’ subject” of 
“Pioneers of new music in three epochs”, 
While Professor Kurt Fischer of Zurich 
explained the innovations of ars nova in 
fourteenth century France, Monteverdi's 
revolutionary individualistic style circa 
1600 and the upheavals at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, his younger 
Berlin colleague Rudolf Stephan asked 
what an epoch was and, for that matter, a 
pioneer. 

Both speakers revealed that they were 
epi about the present state 4 music 
and hinted that pioneer work is often 
more important than the path then 
followed as a resuit, : 

Mahler, Debussy, Schoenberg and 


Berlin Jazz Festival wins 
international acclaim 


try to widen the limits of jazz expression 
has a certain fascination — white power in 
action. But a blind alley’'s a blind alley, 
however exciting it may be. 

The decisive mistake committed by 
Szhlppenbach and Son Ra seems to be 
tho fact that they do not exploit collec- 
tive improvisation as an additional effect, 
but raise it to an absolute value, They are 
furiously driving a principle to its death, 

When collective improvisation is used 
sparingly it can prove of great service to 
the cause of jazz. The Polish Thomasz 
Stanko Quintet showed this with Musie 
for K., an epitaph stamped with deep 
grief for composer Krzysztof Komeda. 

Another interesting work is Geo 
Russel’s attempt to form a synthesis o 
jazz and electronic music, The music and 
sounds of his Electronic Sonata For Soul 
Loved By Nature can be given a fruitfully 
Provocative effect by great improvisors 
such as Albert Mangelsdorff and Manfred 
Schoof. 

The Jazz Festival was opened by the 
Berlin Dream Band under Oliver Nelson 
whose Berlin Dialogues for Orchestra is a 
kind of politicaî musica! feature. 

Nelson relates the racial North-South 
conflict in the Unites States to the 
East-West conflict in Central Europe. The 
three maln sections of his work are 
Confrontation, Neutral Zone and Over 
the Wall. The ear cannot take in the 
GS oenhical change — all it hears is the 

ig band music that is merely effectively 
arranged. 

The Buddy Riçh Qrçhestra,yas.another 
band.that did not: surpass:.the stage-of u 
splendidly calculated effect. But the 
Clark Boland Big Band together with 
Dizzy Gillespie managed to wrest a few 
new nuances from the big band sound, 

Among the lıigblights of the Jazz 
Festival wero the appearance of Leon 
Thomas" group which roused its audlence 
to a state of cuphoria with its exotic 
instruments and strange yodling sounds 
and a midnight concert with Gerry 
Mulligan and the Dave Brubeck Trio. 
Here two great jazz musicians of different 
types played togetlıer so that the friction 
would eventually produce creative sparks, 


Helimut Kotschenreuther 
(Kieler Nachrichten, 11 November 1970) 


‘Show Boat performed in this 
country at last! ٤ 


until 43 years afterwards, ostensibly 
because of questions of copyright, When 
the show boat tied 2P at the Freiburg 
Stadttheater, it was a big occaslon, 
Hannes Houska had pulled out ail the 
stops and included the brainwaves, 
good mood and attractions he ‘could, 
¢ designer Hannes Rader came up 
with gay, multicoloured scenery in pop- 
art colours and incorporating the stern of 
an old و‎ paddls steamer. Most of 
ا‎ leading: roles were filled by opera 
18. . 
ut the main star came from New 
York. Franz Allers, one of the most 
famous American conductors, inspired 
the Freiburg Philharmonic Orchestra with 
his infectious enthusiasm and admirable 
precision and. led them to give an un- 
usually rich performance. . 
His rich experience of musicals must 
have contributed that little bit extra. to 
thé production. The final applause was 
deafening and Show Bozf is certainly the 
hit ofthe season in Freiburg. ا‎ 
کی‎ ` ` ' Jargen Buischkiel 
` ‘(DIE WELT, 12 November 1970) 


scar Hammerstein and Jerome Kern's 
Show Boat a precursor of the 

modern musical dating from 1927, has 
often been described scornfully as the 
grandfather of musicals, : 1 

At the time it first appeared Hammer- 
stein was generally considered mad as he 
had based the work on a serious novel of 
the same name by Edna Ferber dealing 
with America’s critical racial problem, 

Almost all later internationally success- 
ful musicals have followed this formula 
and dealt with serious social ioe of 
the times, These range from Oklahoma in 
1943 to My Fair Lady and Kiss me Kate, 

Show Boat does not however have the 
integration ‘of song, text, action and 
choreography characteristic of the genre. 
For all its love of Negro rhythm, Show 
Boat is musically closely bound to old 
European and American operettas. : 

With hits like Make Believe,Bil or eveh 
OP Afan River the fame of this old 
uickly spread throughout the 
world and there have been innumerabie 
new productions of it in the States. 

But it did not come -to this country 


. musical 
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J THINGS HEARD 


Giz the crises affecting the Berlin 
Film Festival and the city’s Festival 
Weeks only two of the four Berlin 
Festivals can still be described as intact — 
ihe Theatre Gathering and the Jazz 
Festival which is receiving more and more 
international acclaint. 
Joachim Ernst Behrendt, the artistic 
director, trled to open last year’s Festival 
lo pop music. This experiment failed 
leause of the intolerance shown by 
ndiences. Anything that the purists 
wuld not accept was booed off the stage. 
This year Behrendt sacrificed his better 
judgement to the stubbornness of purists, 
The influence of pop music on the jazz 
xene was omitted from the programme. 
This is regrettable as pop music may 
mt able 2 replace jazz but it 5 help to 
reserve it from stagnation, this 
Huuld have been desirable. 
ILis hard to escape tie fact that jazz is 
teng forced into a blind alley by the 
free Jazz played by the Globe Unity 
of Alexander von Schlippen- 
IF tach or Sun Ra’s Intergalactic Research 
kk Orchestra, the pioneers of Free Jazz, 
ننا‎ Of course the raging intensity with 


(Poster: Kalskdl 


Plakat-Museum is also the director ofl 
Folkwangsclule, which still poses Continued from page 6 
many of the works that will eyeniually#| countless innocent people in the fight 
displayed in the Plakat-Museum. galnst Communism İn Vietnam. 

he Museum will never be able tj There is criticism of technocrats who 
exhibit its total collection. Exhibits c#j] mike the death: of a spaceman a national 
gorised by themes, styles, national aspx tent, There is tlıo disorganised state of a 
Or period’ willbe alternated from timed f who ‘ relies -teo ‘heavily , on 
time. tent advisers, 

Not all the posters that the Musel These are (hemos that aro worthy of 
acquires will remain in ils possession Î xuslderation of course, but in this play 
they will all be registered and “stored” H| fey are not filled in sufficicntly by the 
means of a computer SO that visitors Bl playwright, 
to work on the history of posters WF Ths varlous scenes arc not considerod 
able to cull information. urfully enough and such matters as 

Fungsters destroying themselves with 
dugt and the wasted Hives of those who 
le n communist ménages are doled 
İn a way that jumps on a fashion 


| ln these clip 
aspecis of life and lıe never suce te tired rs E aloe a ie li 
developing a theme that runs thro' ory 2 1 
whole play. ا ا‎ thei 
been broached is on the ver . Hh «o 
taken up again the effect is cut 2 hart 0 4 8 O atic 
ey wih banal, everyday, 1 ly runs characteristically on a 
Dick-and-Harry language. e a 
Despite the discipline that Erwî 0 li senseless o اناا‎ e Wor 
gives to the play and the intensity jl cial paradises, 
acting of the eight-strong cast ¥ mest ermbirrassing moment in this 
to be capable of severat character of scenes Is the sping of the 
(Messrs Becker, Böttcher, r Dert Lied Dep Wegcder on de 
Hoika, Arps, Martell, Ra e #1 Dyn o Of an Th 
ult o ended to denounce German sentimen- 
cannot be covered up. e ty, but it ends up sounding more like a 
In fact thls play is a | us of cats bewailing the inadequacies 
one-acters! They are prod ual Fhe d 


dramatic event, 
changes of scenery and their di | Atthe end whe in intended Irony 
can scarcely be said to obey 


God is prayed to collectively the‏ ا e‏ م 

dramatic tension. are: yok teaches its peak and those of us who 
Diürrenmatt's vague themes 2 yjj ® n the past enjoyed Dürrenmalt 
old age, war, death, marae fjd jî Cn only shake our heads, sadder 
and menages, narcotics,’ PO ! e , İn the realisation that even the 


and space travel. iat 0 
The fact that four actors a o n ho, righ s can chu away in 


actresses have to change from ا‎ bh teveral yea O that he has 
another may serve to show . 


0 
ions 1 (jy û. an experienced playwright wo 
changeability of rank, 38, 0 8 out to criticise elety find 
nationality, This is 4 tec Dir fq. cting as an Involuntary servant 
that is symptomatic of i dtl toclety. 
ا‎ 2 they are expressê j iar World lies ahead,” the play- 
atest work. 2 8 U at one point in this series 
Criticism of political nd ا‎ pole e purporting 1 be a play. Let us 
E 1 e Aerie ten ii, Omewhere in the future a 
style. There is the anti UK 0 
blaming of America for وا ن ت‎ 0 the tip of Friedrich 
Continued on pa9ê . Christian Herchenröder 
(Handelsblatt, 12 November 1970) 


0 Phmel 
(DIE WELT, 2 November 1 


motifs, coming from the most 


Walther) the chief 


A? 


O 
A poster by Walter Tiemann shown at the Essen exhibitlon hich Schlippenbach and his nusicians 
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The decision was 
well taken because 
soon afterwards the 
city of Essen granted 
the Musoum a five 
figure subsidy. Now 
there is a firm 
foundation for an 
exhibition of posters 
and work which has 
so far been support- 
ed by voluntary 
donations can begin 
in earnest, 

In the former syna- 
gogue which is now 
the gallery the first 
exhibition of recent 
acquisitions proved 
conclusively how es- 
sential it is to have a 

lace reserved specl- 
Really for placard 
and poster collec- 
tions, since this selec 
tion forms no more 
than about four per 
cent of the total 
number of works in 


the store rooms, 
which is increasing 
dally. 


The museum has at present about 
15,000 posters. Of these approxinıately 
2,000 could be said to be artistically and 
historically of great value. They are all 
from before 1925. 

A special section is devoted to 1,200 
Polish’ posters from the years 1945 to 
1965; In ‘addition ‘ there is. a valuable 
colloction of four liundred Frencl: posters 
from the years 1875 to 1908 and another 
group of around five hundred placards 
from Lhe world of the circus and variety 
in the years 1880 to 1920. 

The remainder of the collection is 
contemporary postors from all ovor the 
world. Hermann Schardt, curator of the 


Wi THE ARTS 


Museum for ars ‘pauper children’ 


opens in Essen 


have captured the publics imagination 
from hoardings and advertising rondells. 

‘These art-forms won over the public in 
their commercial role İiong before they 
achieved mass acceptance in the galleries 
even though it was the graphic artists 
with something to sell who copied avant- 
garde art-for-art’s-sake artists and not the 
other way round, 

The same forms, ideas, colour schemes 
and inspirations that are mocked as 
paintings, called pretentious and even 
considered a distortion or perversion of 
art are “all right” when they take the 
form of a poster, 

Posters have brought modern art home 
to a wider ranıge of spectators, 

Certainly gratitude is not the only 
reason why art galleries are now ex- 
hibiting posters and placards, Their 
aesthetic, intellectual and sociological 
attractions have a part to play in their 
rehabilitation. : 

As long ago as the turn of the century 
afficionados roamed the streets at night 
surrepticiously removing placards fron 
walls and hoardings with a wet sponge so 
a8 to fill their collection of Toulouse 
Lautrec, Thoınas Theodor Heine, Alfons 
Maria Mucha and Chéret, the inventor of 
the pin-up girl, 

Successors of these fans formed the 

society of poster collectors in Germany 
before the First World War and these 
early poster fanatics have a say in the fact 
thal galleries are now being opened 
specifically for exhibiting posters. 
.. For sonig time, (herp, haş been one sucl! 
in Chateau Vilanoyy near. Warsaw and the 
Essen Museum founded by Tlundthausen, 
Schardt and Feuerstein, 

"This is the first and still tho oniy ono of 
Its kind in tho Federal Republic and 
deserves iis title Deutsches Plakat- 
Muscum, However, it was openod ii 
rathor a rush, but according to the 
committee “you have to slart some- 
where”, 


Dürrenmatts new would-be play 
dents his good reputation 


An entier sconê from Purrenmatt’s ‘Portrët ines Planetan' whlch waê pranlered in 


(Photo! Lore Bermbach) 


Dilssaldorf 2 


+ 


۶ 


E e E 
A Federal Republic ostor museum has 

been opened in ssen,. There are to 
be no vain discussions about whether or 
not this is a “museum of art”. 

No one has been able to give a general 
answer about whether posters are art or 
not, but the question seems to be 
answered in the positive by one factor —~ 
Toulouse-Lautrec designed posters! 

Perhaps the person who sald that 
placards are the pauper child of the art 
world was nearest the mark. 

Certainly these are not bastard child- 
ren. They have a pedigree and what they 
“say” is said in a cultured “voice”, But 
the fact remains they are never presented 
in a gold frame! They are not at home in 
the hallowed halls of fine art, The street 
is their milieu. 

In contrast to their fine frlends and 
relatives they are not meınbers of the 
leisured classes — flıey are strictly busi- 
nessmen. 

Now it seems that like the tycoon who 
started off selling newspapers tley lave 
worked their way up from the bottom 
rung. Those that have been arrivé for 
some time are ıtıow socially acceptable, 

whereas they were orice parventi. 

It has become obvious tliat there is 1t0 
better middleman between the public arıd 
the.-world..of...art..than. the poster „or 
placard.... ESSA 

What is regarded as strange, icon“ 
prehensible and stupid, what 1s scorned, 
mocked and called heretical in an avant- 
garde art gallery is a source of Interest of 
the streets. As an advertising mediuın it i8 
immediately comprehensible and even 
pleasing. 

Abstract arf, Dada, Surrealism, Collage, 
Montage, Informal, Op-art and Pop-arl 


A2 extraordinary mistake on the part 
of ã playwright who has carned 
himself a reputation as the top witer in 
the German nguage — that is how many 
critical members of the audience at the 
premiere of Friedrich Dürrenmatt’s new 
Elay Portrdt eines Planeten judged the 
play. 

` The Klelhes Haus of the Düsseldorf 
Schauspielhaus had been converted into 
an arena for the two hour performarice. 

The play was in twenty-four scenes and 

although these were linked by occasional 
thematic similarities they stil did not 
amount to a healthy play with a capacity 
‘to live and survive, , ر‎ 

True to the title the play is merely a 
“portrait” of the modern world, What it 
serves up İs a series of loosely connected 
sketches, which are culled in a rather 
vague. fashion from everyday existence 
ard transported to the boards, 

This is the theatre at the cabaret level 
and only in occasional brief moments do 


we see snatches of that masterful depicter 
of real living characters, that jis the 


playwright Dürrenmatt. . 


Diûrrenmatt has made it all too simple, 
He. simply points things out, gives out- 
characters and 
does not flinch at ghastly simplificatioris. 

The knife edge that we Pe from his 


lines, does not fill in his 


ch director, Erwin. Axe 


r 
(who has created for himself a legend in 
Disseldorf with his Tango and Three 


Sisters) have at best an ephemeral effect 


The Swiss playwright only points to 
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Seventy five years 


of X-rays 


have discovered something interesting 

though T1 do not know whether r 
observations are currect,” Conrad Wi 
helm Rönigen is reported to have said j 
conversalion with a Wiirzburg colleague | . 

This remark, mide in the late autung 
of 1895, is probûhly the first indicat | . - 
we have of the astonishing findings gj ! '’ 
physicist Röntgen, who was born l% | 
years ago last March. : 

75 years ago on 8 November I84 2 
Röntgen was working in lıis laboratoryi | . 
{he physics department of Würzbu;| . 
University when he observed that fuorg | < ° 
cent barium platinum cyanogen cıysti] - 
continued to shine even when they wee 
far away from an electrical dischay 
tube. 

People at this time knew quite well tle 
processes involved in these tubes, y| +. 
sicists Wilhelm Hitlorf and Philipp Lenard] ° 
discovered cathode rays in the lale nin 
teenth century. و‎ 

These rays could be observed ùj . :° 
vacuum tubes and were later identilieda} . 
electron rays. They have only a hon] , 
range und are completely absorbed wits 
penetrating thin foil or even air, U is ony 
when they ure in the direct vicinity ofl} 
cathode that they produce fluorescent] 
in thie tube. 

As the crystals still shone when outst) :. 
the tube, 4 must have been Î : 
fluenced by unknown cathode rays oli) < 
strong penetrative character or bY i) 
completely new type of ray, Rûn) : 
concluded. 

He later found that thick books orgle| 2. . - 
did nat prove a great obstacle to the | :;  . 
But lead sheot, however thin, did. 

Rûntgen also observed how a lume 


hand would be penetrated by the raysfl ` 
hell between the dischirge apparatus] . 


es ory verse 4 


ا و 


a sereen, The only part that could thenkl , ' 
seen were tle bones is û dark shado ® 
the bright background of surrov 
tissue, 

Rönigen now mauaged to localise 
source of these unknown rays, He bi - 
that they came from a green patch on 
glass wall of the tube tliat was stn 
cathode rays and made to shine brig 

Working day and night, Conrad | 
helm Röntgen used his findings O ت‎ : 
the first Röntgen tube that pro 0 
‘Intense X-rays. The first pliotograpl 
X-rayed hand -- il was his wife's 
taken just before Christmas 1895. 


On 28 December of the see | 
f 


Qdy that Uses 
1s likely to think mote, 
han. ûfrsomg:othér bos 


Röntgen gave a preliminary report 
research to the Würzburg SocletY, 
Physical Medicine. He gave 1 
‘the Society on this abject on 23J ا‎ 
1896. By this time his discov, س‎ 
already brought him e ا‎ 
During his lecture the mem er8: 
‘Society watched enthusiastically * 
tomist Rudolf Albert von ko ٤ 
his hand X-rayed. The ا‎ : 
passed round to the listeners. : he 


In 1901 Röntgen received 
Nobel Prize awarded for e an) 


donated the 50,000 Swe م‎ a 

which went with the Prize to E 

e o E have bt ET VEEN E 
Since then many physicists 1 li 


awarded the Nobel Prize for W® 1e 
and on X-rays. Max von Laue roj 
first. He recognised the wave Cho 0 
X-rays and also ert bain e ht 
1 g crystal . 
rough CODE 


r,‏ ور 
(DIE WELT, 9 Novem"‏ 


ا ۳ 


thesé rays passed 


‘istic interferenice 
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Wi SCIENCE 


Professor Manfred Eigen’s new theories could 


lead to advances in evolutionary research 


outside conditions are provided, Fhe 
constantly growing and improving systenı 
must never reach a state of balance where 
nature needs to supply least energy, a 
state that all cheınical systems strive 
toward. 

To keep a system from reaching a 
balance, frce energy nıust be constantly 
fed to it energy thal can then be used 
directly for work, During the growth of 

roteins and nucleic acids in nature this 
ree energy İs in the form of chemical 
energy. The proteins are not formed from 
the amino ` acids themselves, but from 
activated amino acid derivatives that are 
full of energy. The nucleic acids too are 
farmed from activated derivatives or 
nucleic bases. The chemical energy keeps 
the system in motion and prevents il 
from reaching a dead state of balance. 

Professor Eigen has shown mathe- 
matically that certain material is selecled 
under certain conditions while other 
types of less selective value die out. 

le selective value decides whether û 
syslem that has occurred by chance is 
reserved and evolves further, The system 
Js only improved, nothing completely 
new can be added even though it might 
be more suitable for the desired func- 
tons, 

The selective vame has a previse plıy- 
sical definition, containing quantities 
characterising the speed of evolution and 
reproduction and the survival rale of an 
information carrier, 

The Professor applied his new theory to 
the molecular systenıs important in (he 
origins of life -- proteins and nucleic 
acids. Fle found thul activated nucleic 
bases could produce nucleic acids in a 
certain arrangemenl. They could re- 
produce but the mulccular chains could 
not become very long. 

The main reason for this is that tlie 
Inleractlou betwecn tho nucleic buses hal 
is Important for recognition is not suf- 
ficiently pronounced. Eigen therefore 
concludes that the beginnings of evolu- 
tion could not have been based on nucleic 
acids alone. 
` Proteins can reproduce themselves in a 
circular process, as F, Lipmann first 
showed with on antibiotic called Gramaci- 


din S. 

But proteins do not have the gift of 
self-instruction,. Advantageous changes 
cannot be reproduced unless a new circle 
of reaction is formed for them, Even 
then, the old, inferior reaction circle is 
not destroyed and the system is unable lo 
get rid of its parasites, 

It is not very likely that a new circle 
will be formed. Eigen believes that the 
beginnings of evolution could not have 
‘been based oıı proteins alone, 
` The only remaining possibility is a link 
between nucleic acids and proteins. The 
‘theory shows that this combination has 
all the characteristics necessary for the 
development of life, : 

A system composed of nucleic acids 
and proteins can reproduce continually 
and harmful alternatives can be quickly 
rigorously eliminated. 
`` By exploiting advantageous changes, 
‘the system constantly improves and is 
ready to adapt to. a change In exterior 
‘conditions,’ ۳ 
` The theory also explains the formation 
of genes and the tendency of the systenı 
to divide and form a cellular structure. 

. The system described by Professor 
Bigen need not necessarily be the histori- 
«cally pertinent one. lt is the simplest one 
‘Fosslble 4nd the important thing is that 
‘the theory will lead to new experiments 
that could help to explain evolûtion. ' 

. ` ' .-. - Barbara Schrdöder 
‘(DIE ZEIT, 6 November 1970) 


(Photo: dpa) 


seleclion principle on the known charac. 
teristics of material, 

Selection occurs only in certain 
systems utıder certain restrictive con- 
ditions. He explains what he means by 
this, relating the whole process to a game. 

The object of the game is to fom a 
chain of one hundred amino acid mole- 
cules consisting of the twenty amino 
aclds in a previously determined series 
und i for this purpose an icosahedron 
with each of its twenty Faces representing 
one of the twenty amino acids. 

f the tosaltdioh ifînow used as a die 
to determine which amino acid is {o 
occupy what position, the game would be 
very tiring as there are 10Û to ihe power 
of 130 (one followed by 130 noughts) 
different arrangoments of amino acids in 
our chain. ‘Fhe dice-throwers would have 
to play a long tine before (hrowing one 
lunclred correet acids, 

But if a selection rule is introduced into 
lhe game and every correclly occupied 
position need no longer be thrown for, 
the number of throws nceded is reduced 
to an average total of 950. 

How di nature manage to produce 
proteins (chains of amino acids) with a 
certain sequence without having to test 
all the possibilities? She too guessed, but 
whenever a' certain component was ad- 
vantageous to & certain function, this 
information was stored until finally a 
molecule was formed which had .the best 
possible characteristics for the functions 
incumbent on it. The possibilities were 
played through statistically and func- 
tional advantages were retained as thay 
were ınore prone to be reproduced, . 

The same is true for the second group of 
vital macromolecules — the nucleic. acids 
, consisting of four types of component. 
The most important pert of nuclelc acids 
‘are .the nucleic basês containing the 
information about the necessary arrange- 
` ment of amino acids in proteins, 4 
. Nucleic acids are found in the chromo- 
some genes and their information js 
carried by a complicated mechanism from 
there: t0. the piaces in .the cell where 
proteins are synthesised, . ° 
' As proteins are a decisive part of this 
‘mechanism the. question of. whether the 

nücleic acids or proteins were there first 
is as senseless as: the question “Which 
came first, the chicken or the egg? ”. 
' Only miaterial that can grow.and has an 
‘autocatalytic: character is able. to store 
‘Information. Both proteins anti nucleic 
acids, have-ihese.characteristiçs, though:to 

a differeht extent. 7 o: nj 

„ Thege: material ‘characteristics can only 
work in the process of selection if certain 


era hundred scientists from ali 
arts of the Federal Republic recent» 
Jy Rocked to Munich fo hear two 
two-hour lectures by Professor Manfred 
Eigen of the Max Planck Institute for 
Physical Chemistry in Göttingen on the 
self-organisation of material and (he evo- 
lution of biological ınacromolecules. 

The reason for the great interest shown 
in Professor Eigen’s new theory is that 
scientists in this field have met a dead-end 
and are waiting impatlently for a break« 
through. 

Professor: Eigen, who was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Chemistry in 1967, 
explained that three evolutionary phases 
must be differentiated from each other 
even though they could lave been taking 
place at tlie same time. 

These were, firstly, the pre-biotic, 
chemical period during which elements 
combined to form tlie mqlecules needed 
for the arigins of life. 

Next came ihe period when these 
ntolecules organised thenıselves to the 
siınplest individual forms capable of re- 
production. The third period is the 
evolution of the species proceeding ie» 
cording to Darwin's tiıeorles of the survival 
of the fittest. 

It is ntainly chemists who lave dealt 
with the first stage, By simulating a 
primevul atmosphere in laboratory con- 
ditions. scientists have shown that all the 
compunents needed for macromolecules 
can fornı andl polymerise under pre-hiotic 
conditions. 

„ For a long time biologists dealt only 
with the ' third sihe, iffererlliatilig' thé" 
simplest living beings from {lie variety of 
forms now existing on Earth. 

Professor Eigen is mainly interested in 

the second stage whlch involves {he 
transformation of imanlmale material —~ 
he individual clıemical molecules — to 
the first forms of life such as microbes, 
His theary is based on four plausible 
assumptions: 
- *Evolution is based on chance, though 
1his does not ınean thal the first form of 
life was formed by ile chance arrange- 
‘ment of its components. 

` Years ago Eugene Wigner stated that, 

acçording to the laws of the quantum 


technique, it is impossible for life to he 
formed by the chance arrangement of: its 
componénis, 

. He concluded that the present laws and 
cohtepts of. quantum mechanics will haye 
to be modified before they can be applied 
.to the problem of life, 0 

` li his lectures Professor Elgen showed 
that quantuni mechanics did not need to 
be changed. When applying its laws, 
scientists need, oily take into account thie 
particular requirements for a process Of 
evolutionary selection. One requirement 
is that self-orgarisalion does not occùr by 
chance, bul with the ald ‘of certain 
instructions, Eigen says: ا‎ 
. *fnstrictlon requires information; . In 
daily Jife information .comeş from agree- 
mert. People lay down what certai 

sounds ind signs are to şignify. But what 
are the origins, of the formation. con- 
.tained ıi the genes :of the Hiving creature? 
Elgèn says: 2 
- Information occurs through selection. 
iis principle Is ihe basis of Darwin's 
: Thgéry, of Evolution, Darwin considers 
:  felecHNiLy: to bea typical eharacteristic of 
` HES. .‘Blgen.ils, now . trying to ‘base the 


11 


his head! Presidents of chambers whıo saw 
their position threatened were not averse: 
to criticising his suggestions. 

Legislation controlling the rights of 
chambers of trade ad commerce passed 
in December 1956 made these provisions: 

*Overall interests of businesses affiliat- 
ed to the chamber should be protected. 

e economics slıould be boost- 
e 


* Authorities’ work should be support- 
ed with suggestions, reports and appraisals. 

*The honour and good name of reput- 
able businessmen should be upheld. 

Many changes haye come about in the 
past fourteen years. Boosting the econo- 
niles of the business world is today an 
enormous task, Reams of information 
flood in from all quarters and statistics 
and customs tariffs have to be evaluated 
promptly, 

This is oniy possible if the right 
equipment, namely the computer, is 
available. The smaller chambers with 
3,000 to 5,000 members can scarcely be 
expected to afford a computer. 

It is a different story in the İarger 
chambers such as Frankfurt with its 
33,000 membership, of which 14,000 are 
entered in the trade register. 

Smaller concerns pay only the basic 
membership fee of elghtcen to 24 Marks 
annually, which nowhere near covers 
administrative costs, 

On the other hand firıns that are 
entered in the trade register pay 36 to 
fifty Marks plus additional levies of five 
to seven per cent of thelr corporation tax 
assessment, 

In Lower Saxony administrative reform 
is proceeding and when it has reached the 
stage wlıere the present eight governmen- 
tal districts have been reduced to half 
that number, as is likely to happen in the 
not-too-distant future, then the chambers 
of trade and commerce will be affected 
by this. 

In Lower Saxony a link has been forged 
between ‘governmental districts. and..the. 
province of chambers of trade and conc 
merce, In the Rhineland-Palatinate tlıere 
Is a provisional ruling. of this kind, At thie 
moment there are three governmental 
districts. there, but there ate still four 
chambers of trade and commerce. 

If and when Baden-Württeınberg has 
been divided into twelve it is hard to 
imagine. its cane with ‘Its present 
nineteen chambers of trade and com- 
merce, . ا‎ 

Five planning divisions are to be crent- 
ed in the state of Hesse and here too the 
reactlon upon the chambers of trade and 
commerce ' is ‘likely to .be' felt ime 
mediately, : 

Thus we can see that a close relatlon- 
ship Is being built up between local 
government division and the authority 
and 0 of the chambers, 
` The five chambers of commerce in the 
south of Baden are responsible. for the 
whole area of Baden- lei Can 
they continue to' exist in this form? 
Freiburg, Constance, Ravensburg, Lahr 
and Schopfheim are small chambers of 
trade and commerce which are basically 
solid, but not strong enough to maintain 
the special position of south. Baden, . '. 

Study groups all over the country are 
working on ways. pf improving the ef- 
ficiency of the chambers.of trade and 
commerce. But from these groups within 
the DIHT -all that has been said so far is 
that they are not yet ready to say 
anything.  . 

Something must be done soon to brin, 
the chambers in line with ..strucin 
changes in the economy. If action is not 
soon taken on a voluntary başis by the 
chambers jt will be. forced on them and 
jeopardise their worthwhile position, No 
one who'sees them as an eftective organ 
of cooperation between the State and thê 
economy can.want this fo happen. 2 
` Thete gre 81.chambêers of trade and 
oamereê, which is too much of a good 


E. Joseph Marti Hiunck 
(Handelsblntt, 11 Novamber 1970) 
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yı COMMERCIAL AFFAIRS 


81 chambers of trade and commerce 
are too much of a good thing 


Both factors, a large area and industrial 
density, apply to the chambers of com- 
merce in Munich and Upper Bavaria. 

In order to give the best service to firms 
chambers of trade and commerce should 
be within easy reach although they do 
not necessarily need to be within a 
stone’s throw. 

There are compromise solutions such as 
branch offices, committees, an adviso: 
council or similar kinds of panel. Su: 
sub-offices could be presided over by a 
business manager witlı full responsibilities 
and a representative with an honorary 
position. 

He could be considered a member of 
the full committee and, depending on his 
importance, also as a vice-president. 

he possibility of two presidents alter 
nating or two permanent presidents with 
equal powers and responsibility, as in the 
Federal Republic Confederatjotı of Brew- 
ers, should not be ruled out. 

Frankfurt already has a branch office in 
Hoechst, which. exists simply because of 
the Hoechst dye-works, so that it can 
operate rationally and be on the spot. 

In rural and agricultural areas a nunıber 
of small branch offices would be the best 
solution precisely because these areas are 
$o large and so sparsely endowed with 
industrial concerns. 

Munich has ten sub-offices of the 
chamber of trade and commerce with 
corresponding industry and trade panels, 

It iş essential to strive for the greatest 

effect with the smallest possible staff and 
budget. In all cooperative work head. 
quarters should,’ concentrate mofe arid 
more on vital factors to be special 
oemphasls, Individual problems of struc- 
ture could be left to the branch offices, 
` Achamber of trade and commerce suclı 
as that at Limburg, which serves only a 
narrow economic sphere, namely quarry 
ing and earthworks, will not in the long 
run prove to be a going concern in this 
form, 
Neighbouring chambers of trade and 
commerce should be integrated, such as 
those in the textile centres of Mönchen- 
Fach ad Rheydt and those for the 
urniture industry in Bielefeld and the 
Detmold area. 1 

In North Rhine-Westphalla ratlonalisa- 
tion has’ led chambers of trade. and 
commerce to specialise on one particular 
sphere, Cologne, for instance now con- 
cerns itself in the maln with educational 

estions, Düsseldorf lays emphasis on 

orelgn trade and' Minster is the centre 
for the armaments and defence industries, 
‘The chambers of trade and commerce 
in Mainz and Wiesbaden work in close 
cooperation even though a Federal state 
border runs between... . 

In the case’ of Ludwigshafen, Mann- 
heim, Heidelberg .and Darmstadt, how- 
ever, the state borders have a separating 
effect. - NS 

Where chambers of trade and com- 
merce haye jittle economic importance 
even a tradition stretching back one 
hundred years or ntore is no justification 


. for thelr continued existence, 


In the twentieth century tradition can 
no longer. be regarded as a raison d’ être 
for any outdated organisation. Chambers 
of commerce are not nature preservation 


Alwin Minthmeyer, who was acting 
President of the Federal Republic Trade 
and Industrial Congress 
1958 to 1963, once spoke in Augsburg 
about what was the ideal. size. for a 


chamber of tride and commerce and sot 
|. the ball rolling on this Tife-and-death 


question. 2 
°` This, brought great wrath down upon 


parks! 


The situation was different in the 
British and French zones of occupation. 
In Baden and Hesse for instance small 
Shamber with very localised accents were 
set up. 


The chamber in Lindau was cut off 
from the Augsburg branch and the 
French regarded it as the connecting link 
between their zones of occupation in 
Germany and Austria. 


Modern economic ideas which include 
management and integration striving to. 
wards consolidation ' as well as rationali- 
sation have permeated far enough into 
the sphere of chambers of commerce, 


Specialists and correspondingly higher 
contributions are required, however, if all 
that public administrators and member 
companies expect is to be fulfilled, 


There are great differences between on 
the one hand municipal chambers of 
commerce and on the other hand those 
that cover a great surface area, but one in 
which there is very little industrial and 
economic activity. The latter is not 
conducive to an efflclently operating 
system of chambers of trade ard com- 
merce. 


This applies for irıstance to the cham- 
ber in Stade. In such cases what is needed 
is a financial compronıise or a merger, of 
which the latter is probably the better 
solution. 


Frankfurt and Düsseldorf on the other 
hand do not cover such a great surface 
aroa, but the industrial concentration in 
these, çlfles 1s extremely, jatense, 


‘here are 81 chambers of trade and 

commerce in this country repre- 
snting all spheres of business except 
those that have thelr own specialised 

isations, such as the crafts sectors 
yhich have 45 chambers of their own. 


As a result of structural changes in 
commerce and industry their chambers 
a often alling. Self-employed craftsmen 
a banding together. Many master 
aaftsmen are turning their businesses 
Into closed shops and others are finding 
ways of making thelr business into a small 
or middle-sized industrial concern. 


The chambers of trade and commerce, 
loo, cannot escape structural changes of 
this kind. 


They will have to follow the example 
of State-run organisations that have been 
going through a process of rationalisation 
and simplification for some years. For 
stance small local courts (Aıntsgericlıte) 
haye been closed because their size was 
mo longer practical. In North Rhine-West- 

several hundred local councils have 
to merge. 


The nunıber of districts (Kroise) In the 
tate was reduced from 57 to 45. The 
dections in the northern part of Rlıine- 
land Palatinate led to a general tidying-up 
process, In Hesse the merging of 47 local 
istrict divisions (Gemeinde) has been 

»ı The American occupation 
forces In 1945 refused to allow any 
dambers as bodles under public law. 
listead a number of registered socletles 
mre formed and these grow wild, .-.. < 


Te bollday of your cholce awalts you somewhere 
eiwten the Aips and-the sen: for bathers in bikinî 
ul without, for daring mountaineers and lelsurely 
trolleig, for members of ifs International jet set 


ll emall-town romantlcs, for campers ahd 

uunge-llzards, for pampered gourmets and 

ary enters, for beer-drinker and 

f oletours of wine, for art and opera, lovers, 

۳ ` merry-go-routnders, jazz fans, colfleclors 
antlques, oarsnien, anglers, bolanlsis 

Wri and ;.. and ... 
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Federal Republio 


foreign exchange 
‘riches’ are a myth 


J as the present inflationary boom kh 
based on an Illusory “blossoming” of 
the Federal Republic economy s0 is thy 
idea that this country is loaded with 
surplus of foreign exchange (at present 37 
thousand million Marks) a myth, 

This fact becomes crystal clear fron 
the latest figures issued by the Bundey 
bank on this country’s balance of 
ments. But these statistics have ا‎ 
misinterpreted in many quarters, since lt 
was not recognised that the recent flood 
of foreign exchange into this country wis 
not the product of genuine activity by 
the Federal Republic foreign tradi 
organisations, 

The reason for the apparent surpluses 
that this country has got into growing 
debt to other countries. 

Bundesbank currency reserves increased 
between mid-year and 23 October by 
around ten thousand million Marks. On 
the other hand Federal Republic credit 
houses have taken out short-term loans of 
between sixteen and seventeen thousand 
million Marks. 

‘These short-term debts will presumably 
Increase to over twenty thousand millon 
Marks by the end of the year, 

They are loans that must be paid back 
by next year at the latest, so in fact tls 


actual reserve of foreign is only 
twenty thousand million Marks — half of 
the illusory figurel 


Twenty thousand millon Marks B 
enough to cover our import requirements 
for about two months, which is belor 
average according to iuterratlorally 4 
cepted levgis.of.cJIFrongy. reserves. 

Rocently Horr Ulrich, tho spokesmen 
for tho committee of tho Deutsche Bank, 
pointed out that it was dangorous to n 
up huge dobts to other countries 
strossed that tho ropaymont of these loant 
could not be completed without 4% 
sistance from tho Bundesbank unless, of 
course, their uration were extended. 

The Bundesbank has rejeoted the Het 
of giving ropayment assistance, In tê 
first nine months of the year the Influxof 
foreign exchange was, at fifteen thousand 
million Marks twice as high as in the sm 
perlod of 1969 when there was masi 
speculation about revaluation of ' 

ark. This meant that the Bundesb 
credit squeeze policies wore counterat! 
and made virtually ineffective, 


For another reason black clouds. 4% | 


thering in the treacherousily blue sky of 

'ederal Republic balance of P2! 
affairs. 

The surplus in the current account o 


nts up till the ed of 
September has s to only 800 0 
lion Marks, This is only one fifth of 


.flgure for the same period last yer, 
` that despite the fact that export 


standing at 10.6 thousand mlilion 
were ost as high as in September 
1969,. . 
This striking worsening of ا‎ 
of payments can be put down en 
atly inoreased expenditure by F 
public tourists abroad and remit 
back home by the two million for 
workers in this o ا‎ axo the 
The consequences of this ٤ 
e in e service 0 and 
transfers to forelgn countries, 
to around ten thousand million Marks. 


Thus it is cleat that our ecorory 0 
by te 
e 


insufficient foreign. exchange t0 
capital exports made necessary 


ria ` 


1970) 
(Lûbecker Nachrlehten, 4 November 


` the balance of pa 


` accumulated in the past. 


First half of 1970 
fnoressa in industrle ıftodudtion in the 
first six months of ,197Q compar- 
edl with the samê peflod of 


1969 in % 


large-scale investment in this country can 
be put down to a great increase irt 
borrowing. 

This resulted in Federal Republic eco- 
nomic giants becoming indebted to other 
countries. In the first nine months of 
1970 no fewer than 14.5 thousand 
million Marks were borrowed on short 
term loans by concerns in this country, In 
the same period banks in this country 
loaned 29 thousand million Marks to 
companies here. Long-term financing 
with short-term loans is a risky process 
which has sent many an enterprising 
industrialist to the bankruptcy court. 

Short-term loans which are obtained 
mostly from the Burodollar market have 
to be consolidated and that will be 
difficult enough since all hopes that 
interest rates will be lowered have so far 
been frustrated, 

Even if there is a drop in interest rates 
in the next year it will be some time 
before the effect of tls Is felt by private 
COMPANIES, caverns 


In other countries that have lowéted’ 


their discount rates, Bank Rate and the 
like, there has beon a lapse of time before 
thls gave any benoficlal offect to com- 
panies, 

Influxes of monoy from abroad have 
beon consldorable and have had a marked 
effect on the amount of Tiquid cash that 
has beon available for investment here. 

Latest developments have also shown 
that the docisions on how much capital 
and liquid cash will be available to affect 
our economy are not taken in Bonn or in 
Frankfurt at the Bundesbank, but on the 
Euro-dollar market and in New York. 

Tendencles for further investment wilt 
have already quit many firms that are 
now fearing that the credits have 
drawn from the Euro-dollar market are 
having to be prolonged from quarter to 
quarter, whereas at the same time pro- 
spects of congolidation and long-term 

ancing of their enterprises are still very 
Vague. 


WM THE ECONOMY 


Stagflation is the danger 
for 1971 


In the over all structure of industrial 
production the capltal investment goods 
sector carries twice the weight of the 
consumer goods branch. A decline in pro- 
duction of capital investment goods 
therefore has a more marked effect on 
the overall industrial production index and 
cannot without further ado be com- 

ensated by relative stability in the 
Bevolopment of consumer goods produc- 
ton. 

For this reason it seems doubtful 
whether the four per cent increase in 
industrial production which has been 
forecast for next year is sufficiently 
guaranteed. 

From the polnt of view of develop- 
ments on export markets 1971 should see 
continued expansion at an equally high 
levet despite the fact that Federal Repub- 
lic manufactured goods have become 
more expensive, 

Inflationary tendencles abroad are by 
no means so dampened down as many 
people had supposed. In the United 
States, for’ instance, September saw a 
speeding up of increased prices affecting 
he cost of living so that the index for 
1970 was 5.6 per cent higher than for the 
same month in 1969. 

The Organisation for Economic Co- 

operation and Development (OECD) fore- 
casts that the inflation rate for Western 
Europe In 1971 will be around the five 
per cent mark. “There are few signs that 
the rising prices trend in Europe is 
beginning to level off,” the OECD report 
states. 
° Id this "cotrtttys'helghbour, France,’ 
estimates for 1970 rockon on an average 
increase in prices of Items tat are essential 
for the average consumer of approxi- 
mately 5.7 por cent, 

In Sweden and in the Netherlands tle 
rise in prices has beerı so immense that tho 
last rosort Of a price freeze as had to be 
implemented. 

ing aside the fact that thore should 
be continued growth impulses on export 
markets in the coming year tiie fact 
remains that at bottom it is the trend in 
investments, that is the decisive factor for 
the over all economic development tern- 
doncies, ٣ 

Investments are the motive force of the 
industrial economy. Domestic orders for 
capital investment goods had already 
dropped decisively by mid 1970 compar» 
ed with the level of the previous year, 
when outside factors such a8 the eight per 
cent increase iri prices of investment 
goods were excluded. 

The fact that this year there has still been 


` Limitation of this country's banking system 


`. Munich has cotifirmed gusplçlons that in 


the second half of 1970 industrial firms 


` already cut back thelr investments plans 


for next year, 


. . . This survey went ori to show ‘that we 


can o 1 E pnt ine 
crease, ite eve „ of approxi- 
mately elght per cent but there ls no 
guarantee that by early next year further 
cut backs In investmêènt programmiés will 


` not Have been affected. . : 


signs have been Taised tod 


.` Warning : 1: 
quickly in thé Federalî Republio that we: : 
2 ight experience the fa 


consequencés 
he last inflatlonary super-boom in 


by’ . America, that’ is to say stagnation com 
;.Inflation,. growing: une’ 


high interest rates, Walter Slotosch 
(Süddeutsche Zeitung, 7 November 1970) 


The fact that the Federal Republio, 
sition 
to convert debts or consolidats firms to 
the tune of ten figure sums is a fact that - 


banking system will nevér be in.a 


If this happens wé will be a step nearer 


; industclal . 
0 `. Stagflation. A recent survey by Ifo in 


he wind is out of the salls of the 

boom which has been its head 
for so long, and was allowed to get out of 
the control, 

The planned “Expansion nach Mass” 
(controlled expanslon) was allowed to 
qun wild and become inflationary. A3 a 
result of this costs went up and prices 
followed, 

Whereas on the consuner market we 
can reckon with continued growth ten- 
dencles for some time as a result of la 
pay and salary increases won recently, the 
cutting back of overall economic 
developments will depend on how far the 
trend towards investments is impeded. 

The question now arises: how far this 
effort to slow down the economy wlll go 
and how speedily it will be concluded, In 
other words will the economy’s growth 
be cut back or will the economy be 
crippled, resulting in stagnation? 

Offielals in Bonn have estimated that in 
the coming year on the basis of data 
already on hand there will be a nominal 
increase in tlio overall gross national 
product of around 7.5 or 8.5 per cent, 

These are, however, figures that re- 
present a “desirable” development, but 
not a real prognosis. 1 

What is certain is that next yoar we will 
have to be prepared to face further 
substantial price increases. So one of the 
al els of Stugflation is 

ound to be with us 

The actual cost of higher wage bills has 
affected our economy to a very great 
extonf, far more in fact than the increase 
in..tha. wags ,arid salaxy..spales, in. recent 
months would ead us to believe, Theso 
deals worked out by collective bargaining 
pemld high enoygh wage increases, but 

addition there were a numbér of 

“Nanking” increases In as Dl ا‎ 

The Bavarian motalwori 8 industrles 

for example havo reckoned that their ‘ 

bill on 1 November thls year was 
iwenty per cent higher than at the same 
time last year. E 

The greatly Increased general national 
income 0 a favourable climate and 
greater breathing space for companies to 
pass off hîgher wage bills on to prices. 
Using these opportunities companies are 
able to slow down the trend in declining 
profits which is already well under way, 
but they can do nothing to halt it. 

Tt is stlll an open questlon whether in 
spite of all this, as in the United States, 

Federal Republlc will be plunged into 

stagnation, ' that is to šay a complete 
stoppage .of economic growth as early as 
next year. 

A levelling off of economic growth to 
something near the stage of stagnation, 
next year cannot be ruled out. 

` Munich's Ifo. Institute of Applied Stat . 
istics has estimated that the expected 
seven 2 cent growth rate this year will 
5 0 owed by a four per cent figure for 
‘The levelling off process in ‘the capital 
investment goods sector is expected to be 


more marked, whereas consumer goods . the. Deutsche B sman, Herr 

production’ will presumably expand as Ulrich, stressed io ilncing word 

e 
pr consumer 0 ) sûck a situation. ' 

sector will maintain a.: level .of, - Profits ‘were still "up ‘until. mid 

production ' gives rise to ‘certain doubt, . 1970,: but t8. enormous debts 


since we have exporleiiced tfıat consumers ` 


become more cautious in, thelr 4 


Bs soon 88 they realise thit Job security i 


no longer guaranteed. 


Furthermore 1t is fond for thought that ` 


in the: capital investment. Odds sector. 
where an abovè-average ing off of. 
production. is expected next year the’ 
various lidustries are not especially qiülck . 


to react. £0 i,tiends in’ 
: Beonomy::.;. 


3 December 1970 -No, 45 
“OfFlen enouglı the period before mtn 
slrualion is less favorable than duri ا‎ 
the process. Women wilh a re 1 
moutily pattern are less prone {o a oy’ . 
than thase witl dtn irregıılar cycle,” 
Three out of four women only leis; 
Lhe family car fur short distances over th, 
weekend. Even then Ihe other half inte 
uu-lriver’s seat les lis level best 1o nake 
lhe wile nervous hy making carpi | 
unuments about her driving. i 
1 have û small collection of luments b, 
lhe wives of well-known people. 
“Only wien he is asleep " says lhe wif 
of moloring specialist Huschke vo; 
lianstein, herself û Hirst-rate rally driva 
“a Û tlie grenlest ort Tour wheels. Butt: 
dows let me drive 4 lot, 1 have to resp, 
myself to being criticised, though." 
Actress Seuta Berger ad her busban! 2 
Michael Verhoeven have a different dtir | .  :° 
ing relationship. “Whenever one or olher 
of us is ul the wlıeel the other one start 
butting in. Yet Michuel reckons I am u 
excellent driver, loıtestly he does,” 
The wife of Chief Burgomisler Vox! 
of Munich has a far belter time of it. “Ik 
leaves it to me when I am driving. My 
husband is an ideal passenger.” 
Henuann Harster 
{WELT am SONNTAG, 8B Noventher 1910) 


elan silccaft Û is, who operates if and what 
inition is. 

ınakes control work a good ded 
since the cuntrol ulficer no lung j : : 
needs [rst to nake radio comact while | + .. .„ 
crew. Seeutlury ridar is also less prot | ° 
10 inteference and is iınpervious to cloud 
and ground retlection. 

Six major all-round radar systems hit 
alvily heen cqttippel with sevondan 
radar and equipment for Lhe remaindtt 
has been urdeıed. 

The target of this expansion pI 
grtnme is lo iegrnle civil ancl milltay 
aviation and so (0 Blarimtee conplek 
coverige uf dir spuve, This includes ext 
control ul coverage of all highwaltitudest | ; 
cvurridors us used by muudern jets ad | . . 
shorlly, by supersonic transports. 

DFR TAGCESSPIEGIULL, 26 Octohur 19701 
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A film of the required kind, coated Û 
an absolutely grainless emulsion sensi 
lo ultra-viulet light, is sail to be ablê 
house as much dala on û HOOmetre 
as 300 magnetic tapes one kilometre lof. 

Every second den million dois woul 
have to be written on the emulsion 
the aid of a pencil beam powered 
laser. 1 

This work on laser upplivations is pa 
of a research progrumme involving expel 
diture per working day to the lune of lê 
millon Marks and more. u 

Dr Ifans Gröbe. hourd chairman 1 
AEG-Telelunken, informed the assem 
company ùt the beginning of Lhe tor 
ference that the group's research ex 
difure for |969 and 1970 would a 
to roughly 1,000 million Marks. 

This is not the cuse with the B# 
comununications cuble, iı which tle O 
is only 4 thousanlih uf a millinelreê 

An urgent seiirch is in prOBISS anl 
glass malerisl that is us flawless 
translucent us possible even when 
to the thickness of a spider's web. 

Work un this new mode of telecon 
munications is under way In 
Britain and Japan and in the 
States ù foım of glass is said E 
have been discovered ا ا‎ 
tremely low dampening effect’ 

IF scientists hopes are fulfilled a 
conductor lasers will be ir 
beam of lighl that iS modus 1 0 
telecomınunications signals 0 of 
gluss fibre cable before the en 
decade. 


1970) 
(Kainer Stadı-Anzeiger, 7 Novem: 
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W MOTORING 


Women drivers are not as bad as they 
are reputed to be 


ıhe moaning. What is nore, the womerl 
proved instinctively lo react rigltly lo lhe 
first signs of tiredness, switching the radio 
un, siıgitg ot recitilg a poem iu keep 
themselves awake. Yet another feiller in 
the women's cap was thal in the sinıuli- 
{or tests to determine low ready they 
were 1o take a risk the women were less 
daring and made fewer mistıkes. 

Women did, Jıowever. prove tu he iat i1 
physiological disadvantage prior lo or 
during menstruation, "Wome reich peak 
efficiency,” says pynacvologisl Professor 
Heller, “in the week following menstrui- 
tion. 

“During lhe hormone changes prior lo 
and the increased blood circulation in the 
part of the body affected during ntet- 
struation, nul to mention the loss of 
blnod, tlie Femile body cinnnt asliidve 
peak perfurnutnve. 


Improved radio control at airpotts 


A ir safety facililies hive been muder- 
nised to the tune of 159 nıillion 
Murks this yer. A further 240 milliou are 
lo be invested next year, The miiu 
feature of improvements in and aruutd 
cuntrol towers at airports in this countty 
is Lhe provision of sevondary ular facili 
ties il uldition to the present allround 
syste. 

Unlike normul radur ıısed lo plot tie 
course of aircraft approaching dlong air 
wurridurs lhe secondury radar beuu tcig- 
pers uff an atumatic answering device 
built ilo all aireral't. 


What this meuns is that airport control 
cih not only observe the itircrall as it dol 
on the radar screen but cun also identify 
il wilh absolute certainly among ull the 
others. At û glance they cun tell whut kind 


Laser rays for 
TV and telephonic 


communications 


converted into an electrical inıpulse that 
can be isolated, amplified and passed on 
to the addressee or passed on down the 
line to the next repeater station. 

Llight-wave teleconmunications would 
make undreamt-of connections possible, 
Telephone exchanges would be un- 
necessary. There would be vidcophones. 
TV sets would not need aerials, Con 
puters could compare noles and conı- 
puterised data banks be drawn on hy 
private individuals. 

And all this could be guing on at one 
and the same time in a cable a kilometre 
of wich weighs five grammes (three and a 
half miles per ounce). 

The transmission bandywildtlı of the new 
cable will in principle be the equivalent of 
a hundred or more TV channels. Ht is 
hoped in Ulm to set up the first trial 
sections in three years’ time. 

An eventual goal, Dr. Maslowski stated, 
is to pass messages from door to door, as 
it were, particularly in conurbations. 

A computer technology use the Ulnı 
boffins are examining al the moment is 
far ınore futuristic. A procedure they 
have developed is claimed to enable 
computer dita to be stored on film 
instead of on tape, If this proves possible 
storage will be a thousand times more 
compact, 


afterwarls two Inps (roughly thirty miles) 
in a test car in wich {heir pulse, blooul 
pıesstıre, the amount of air exhaled, its 
carbonic acis conlent and brain uclivity 
were measured, Reaction url concentrid- 
tion tests were also carried out. 

What is more, samples of urine Were 
taken and analysed for traces of 
chemicals bearing witness to tiredness, 
The purpose of the ceutire range of tests 
was lo find oll the answers to the 
Following three questions, none of which 
0 preilously been scientifically examin- 
ed. 

1. Do women renct differently Ubi 
men after sitting at tlhe wheel for a long 
time (under identical conditions, of cour- 
se)? 

2. How does the female body respond 
to the physical and psychic strains of 
driving? 

3, Wlıo tires sooner, the man or the 
woman? And how do {lıe two uf them 
cope wilh the situation? 

Tiredness and otber plıysivluglvul re- 
sponses can definitely be measuıed. In 
aıdeı to grade perfomance at the wheel 
to a new unit of measurernent cunsisting 
of (he sum total of accelerations, gear 
changes and hrakings and christened 
"drive" lıad to be invented. 

The fist, surprising upshol was that 
women had more drive than men. After 
three hours at the wheel the men's Jrive 
lad fallen by clever per cent, while the 
women's drive hal increisel hy len per 
vent, 

This superiority was even more evident 
in long mighl-lime runs. To start wlth (he 
men drove beller bul after i mere Iwo 
hours their circulution atljustment grew 
cunsidershly worse and with it their 
driving. 

After a warming-up period {he women 
managed to remain dlerl even ut Lhe 
critical time of belween two und three in 
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0" of lhıese days the entire Row of 

information of a large office block 

may pass simultaneously through a single 

of glass fibre thinner than a humun‏ ا 
air.‏ 

The carrier will be a laser ray capable of 
transporting telephone calls, leleprinter 
messages, data and TV progammes yet 
will follow every turn made by the 
0.05-mm cable. It is trapped in the core 
of the glass fibre by the laws of refrac- 
lion. 

As yet this super-cable docs not exist 
but the AEG-Telefunken research en- 
giıeers and scientists engaged in develop- 
ment work on it al Ulm are convinced that 
the remaining obstacles can be overcome. 

At the firm's annual conference for 
sclence correspondents Dr Stephan 
Maslowski, head of the laser applications 
lab at Ulm, outlined expectations and 
problems involved to representatives of 
the press in Frankfurt, 

Conventional glass flbres, through 
which, provided they are properl 
“bundled” a doctor can examine the inside 
of a patient's daphragm, will not, for 
instance, do the trlck, 

‘The core of this fibre is thick enough 
for the tight emission to pass through not 
in a straight line or curve but in an 
irregular Zig-Zag pnttern because it is 
continually reflected {o and fro between 
core and mantle. The result is time 
distortion, which makes it impossible to 
transmit information precisely in this 
Way. 

At the receiving end a few hundred 
metres away the Hght signal will be 


ver lhe next few years onc person ir 

three buying a car for the first lime 
will be a woman. The trend is cerlainly 
towards women between (he ages of 
elghtcen and 24 and 35 and 44 muaking 
the caslı register ring. 

The number of wometı car-owneıs iil 
these age groups will treble, it is Forecast. 
Already one learuer driver in three is 
woman, 

One attempt has been made to design a 
car specially for women. Ghia of Turin 
unveiled his Vanessa at the 1966 Turin 
motor show, Vanessa, incidentally, is nol 
only a Clıristinn name. It almost means 
butterfly. 

The prototype Fiat Vanessa 850 boast- 
cd a turntable driving-seat to enable tlie 
woman at tho wlıeel to get in and out of her 
car elegantly and urıbluslingly. 

There were clıildren’s safety belts. The 
right-hand rear window opened out ir 
flap Fashion to allow the woman motorist 
to extract groceries from the buck seit 
without difficulty. 

Even a pram could be stowed away in 
the Vanessa without needing to be folded 
up. 

An clegamMly designed cosmetics bap 
witliı easy reach of the wheel was rely 
aud waiting for everything the fislion- 
conscious wornan needs in the way uf 
ınake-iıp. 

The passenger compartmeitl wus like u 
boudoir, with violet as the dominant 
colour. Tle roof was plate glass and the 
bool, I nearly forgot l0 udd, was divide 
into handy compartments. 

Unfortunntely tlie prutodype remained 
the only Fut Vanessa ever to be built. 
Women were not inlerested in the beaulic 
ful butlerfly,. Not thul a number of 
female visitors lo the 1966 Turin motor 
show were not deliglited wilh tle idea. 
Bul disenchantınent soon set in, 

Most women would not like tn «o 
without men altogeilhor in their cars und 
although nmıen have been known lo fecl 
quite al home in violet boudoirs they are 
unlikely to do so when tle boudoir is 
cruising through traffic at thirly miles arı 
hour. This, hen, was why women have 
given tlie Vanessa {he thunıbs-down. 

Do women need a car specially de- 
signed for their own sex? This is what 
two ınajor motor manufacturers have lo 
say on the subject. “Daimler-Benz Manu- 
facture cars designed to be ideal for both 
men and women. Design engineers do 
not, of course, forget the little extras that 
mean so much for a woman —~ a make-up 
mirror in the sunshade, roomy glove 
compartments for odds and ends and a 
generous choice of bodywork colours and 
upholstery designs. 

“Women’s requirements of a motor car 
do not differ fundamentally from those 
of men,” Volkswagen comment. 

What do women want? A comprehen. 
sive market survey has been conducted on 
behalf of the motor industry and some of 
the conclusions are worth noting. 

None of the sample favoured a car 
specially and exclusively designed for 
women. Eighty-seven per cent said that 
they would only consider buying a new 
car. Women are suspicions of used cars, 
Women take their time over buying. They 
shop around for a new car, 

Ten women of between 25 and thirty 
and representing every walk of life tried 
thelr hand at the wheel on Nurbürgring 
racetrack. For purposes of comparison 
four men of the same age group also took 
part. 

Each of them drove 300 kilometres by 
day and 300 kilometres by night in 
assembly-line cars and beforehand and 


